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The American Wimbledon 


CYRIL FALLS. 


IMBLEDON has come and gone. It has fulfilled, and 
more than fulfilled the highest expectations. It has given us 
what we had demanded of it, the best and most exciting lawn tennis 
ever seen in England. It has produced many thrills, many great 
battles, but comparatively few surprises. Taking it all round, form 
has worked out very much as might have been anticipated. 

One of the expectations that has been most strikingly fulfilled 
was that we were to see an American Wimbledon. Another was 
that, while England would put up a good fight against the best, she 
would always find some of them too good for her. England did 
indeed fight hard, and the victories of Mr. Parke over Mr. Johnston 
and Mr. Mavrogordato over Mr. Williams, to say nothing of Major 
Kingscote’s fight against Mr. Tilden, proved that we have still 
singles players whom the very best must take into account, and 
that our chances for the next Davis Cup contest, if very unpromis- 
ing, are not quite so hopeless as had appeared. 

One surprise there has been, but it should not have been a great 
surprise after the first week. The Press and the general public 
seem to have been to a man “ on ”’ Mr. Patterson in his attempt to 
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retain his championship. But some of the best players were not. 
A well-known player remarked after Mr. Tilden had so decisively 
beaten Mr. Parke : 

‘*T think Tilden will beat Patterson because he’s so much 
quicker.”’ 

Beat him he did, quite comfortably, and largely for that reason. 

The supreme attraction of lawn tennis, the quintessence of the 
game, is Men’s Singles. |. Wimbledon is Wimbledon because of 
the Men’s Singles Championship, the most important event in the 
world. I should say that with people who play themselves, Men’s 
Singles are twice as great a draw as any other form of the game, 
except when such an artificial element as a personality and popular 
celebrity like that of Mlle. Lenglen is introduced. I rank Ladies’ 
Singles, Men’s Doubles, and Mixed Doubles as about equal in 
attraction, and Ladies’ Doubles a long way last. Ladies’ Doubles, 
indeed, are very often long-drawn-out and dull, though no one 
could bring such an accusation against the game played by the 
present champions, which is brilliant in the extreme. I shall divide 
the space at my disposal between the different events at Wimbledon 
roughly in the proportion of the above estimation. 


THE MEN’s SINGLES. 


On the face of it, as we looked through the draw, it seemed 
almost certain that the U.S.A. would somehow or another get 
through to the final. Theirs was a wonderfully talented team. 
There was Mr. Johnston, the Champion, in the opinion of some 
good judges among his countrymen the best-furnished player of 
the game living, and whom some did not hesitate to call the best it 
has ever produced. Then there was Mr. Tilden, said to be even 
more brilliant but less certain, whom we had seen beaten by Mr. 
Johnston at Queen’s and who had to his credit a victory in America 
pver Mr. Patterson. There was Mr. Williams, known to us of old, 
ex-Champion of the U.S.A. and conqueror of Mr. McLoughlin. 
And there was, lastly, that delightful young player Mr. Garland, 
who came to Wimbledon last vear, a stylist of the first water, and 
said to be much stronger than he then was. Their most formid- 
able rivals appeared to be Major Kingscote, Mr. Shimidzu, the 
wonder from Japan, and MM. Gobert and Laurentz. And of these 
Mr. Shimidzu had been ‘‘ whacked ”’ at Queen’s by Mr. Tilden, 
and the Frenchmen simolv cannot do right at Wimbledon. There 
was another danger, indeed, and it was with great pleasure that one 
heard it whispered that ‘‘ Parke had done great things at practice, 
and was quite his old self.’’ 

The Americans had a quiet first round, the only one who had 
any trouble being Mr. Garland, against whom Mr. O. G. N. Turn- 
bull, most disappointing of ‘* coming players,’ put up a good fight. 
But in the second round the army lost its leader. What we had 
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A TYPICAL ATTITUDE OF MRS. LAMBERT CHAMBERS. 


heard as to Mr. Parke’s return to form had been nearly true. Off 
the ground at least, he was his old self. Once again one had that 
pleasant sensation that comes of knowing that, however hard the 
opponent hits, he will not hit too hard. One’s champion likes them 
fast. He is, in fact, not at his best till he gets them fast. That 
running drive, that has won so many big matches, was seen again 
in the centre court. It is Mr. Parke’s great weapon, and he is 
unique in its possession. Mr. Williams has something like it, but 
it is a special contrivance for the putting away of short-pitched 
balls. No other player but Mr. Parke contrives to keep going at top 
speed at the moment of striking the ball. 

Mr. Johnston was not at his best, but gave, nevertheless, a 
delightful exhibition of hard driving, and showed himself a master 
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of every kind of stroke. He would generally, I think, beat Mr. 
Parke. It was the latter’s steadiness off the ground and power of 
recovery that brought him through on this occasion. When the 
ball was up in the air we always had frights. Mr. Parke was most 
uncertain overhead ; the American deadly. 

We plucked up our courage after that match, but two days 
later came disaster. Mr. Parke came up against Mr. Tilden in the 
next round, and was soundly beaten after a good fight. The dis- 
parity in service was overwhelming. Mr. Tilden has three services, 
an ‘‘ express ’’ and two varieties of the American service. The first 
is the fastest I have ever seen. The American ‘ kicker,’’ if not 
quite so formidable as Mr. Patterson’s, troubled everyone who 
faced it. But it was not in service alone that Parke was beaten. 
Tilden was always a shade too fast for him. The centre court 
crowd began to ask whether a more brilliant bitter had ever been 
seen there. Tilden won in straight sets (6—3, 6—2, 6—4). 

The same round had seen M. Gobert go down before Mr. 
Shimidzu in a match which he ought to have won, and the winning 
of which would almost certainly have cleared his way to a final 
match with Mr. Tilden. He made too many mistakes against such 
a plucky fighter as the Japanese, but it was a five-set match, in 
which each won twenty-eight games. M. Laurentz was sadly off 
his game when beaten by his young compatriot M. Brugnon, a 
brilliant and most promising player, but really not vet quite the 
other’s class. 

All the other Americans came through to the fifth round, but to 
do so Mr. Tilden had to win the hardest battle of the tournament. 
Once again Major Kingscote showed what a splendid match-fighter 
he is. Always a little out-matched, he kept level to the last set by 
sheer refusal to be beaten, and went down with colours flying before 
superior armament. Mr. Mavrogordato, playing at his best, and 
- having already accounted for Messrs. Watt, Fisher, Davson, and 
Norton, the South African Champion, scored the next win over an 
American. In the fifth round he found the brilliant Mr. Williams 
in his most uncertain mood, and beat him by three sets to one—a 
fine achievement. In this round also Mr. Tilden was made to fight 
again, Mr. Lycett playing a most gallant game against him, and 
not only taking one set, but making him go all the way to win each ° 
of the other three. In the semi-finals Mr. Shimidzu was much too 
good for Mr. Mavrogordato, while Mr. Tilden beat his countryman 
Mr. Garland in straight sets in a match in which there was certainly 
much brilliant tennis but which seemed to me to be taken in rather 
holiday spirit on both sides. 

The final of the All-Comers Singles between Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Shimidzu I was very sorry to have missed. I am a great 
admirer of the latter’s play, and was convinced that the form at 
Queen’s Club was wrong. So indeed it proved, though the 
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Central News. 


MDLLE. LENGLEN AND MR. PATTERSON PLAYING IN THE 


FINAL OF THE MIXED DOUBLES, WHICH THEY WON. 


Japanese was beaten in straight sets. But he made a very different 
fight of it this time, actually leading in the first set at 4—1, in the 
second at 4—2, and in the third at 5—2. In each case, however, 
Mr. Tilden produced at the right moment that form of his which 
will beat any player in the world, and in each case he pulled the 
set out of the fire. 
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The Challenge Round, the great event, one might almost say 
the raison d’étre of Wimbledon, was a disappointment as regards 
closeness, though the play of the winner made up for much. It 
opened with Mr. Patterson at his dourest and most aggressive. 
The service that had last year simply smashed its way through all 
opposition was there again. He brought off one at least of his 
terrific kills. He was quite confident and very severe on anything 
loose that came his way. It was not, I think, till the sixth game, 
that Mr. Tilden got his express service (which I heard an admirer 
of his countryman Goddard’s boxing call his ‘‘ Mary Ann ’’) into 
operation. That was the beginning of the end. Mr. Patterson 
won the first set at 6—2, and never looked like getting another. 

The second and third sets were easily Mr., Tilden’s. He had 
now begun to limp, and we recalled the alarmist news about his 
knee in some of the morning papers. But he was as quick as ever. 
Mr. Patterson could make nothing of his service. And his 
opponent had had a glimpse of his awkward back-hand, which was 
instructive. Henceforth he ‘* peppered ’’ that back-hand, and 
scored point after point off it. His own back-hand drive is in 
another class altogether, as hard as that of Mr. Williams, which is 
saying much, and far more reliable. There were plenty of mistakes 
on both sides, but Tilden always seemed on top, and at times his 
driving to the corners was quite dazzling. In the fourth set 
Patterson made a better fight, but the other, smiling gaily and now 
limping very decidedly, was quite unflurried. He ran out at 6—4. 

America had won her first Men’s Championship, and won it 
deservedly by means of the most brilliant player in the world. 


THE OTHER EVENTS. 

The Ladies’ Singles went as was expected. In the early 
stages there were two fine matches, the first between Miss K. 
McKane, the best of the younger English ladies, and Miss Colyer, 
the girl who has caused so much interest by her fine volleying, and 
the second between the former player and Mrs. McNair, who won, 
but may not beat Miss McKane next year. There was a hot fight 
in the third round ere Miss Ryan disposed of Mrs. Beamish by 
9—7, 6—4. Mrs. Parton showed her steadiness and knowledge of 
the game in beating such an indefatigable plaver as Mrs. Satterth- 
waite, who has modelled her style on that of Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, but found Miss Ryan in her turn too severe for her. 
Mrs. Lambert Chambers had an easy time against Mrs. Mallory, 
the American Champion, who has a weak back-hand. The form of 
the ladies of the U.S.A. does not appear to compare favourably 
with that of the men. The final was a disappointment. Miss Ryan 
had two victories to one to her credit this year against Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers, but on this occasion she never found a game, and the 
ex-Champion won anyhow. 
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The Challenge Round was equally disappointing, especially 
to those who remembered last year’s match. Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers could never find the game that had beaten Miss Ryan. 
She was continually driving just out or very short. The second 
was almost as fatal as the first. Mlle. Lenglen enjoys nothing 
better than a short-pitched ball. She sweeps in upon it, and away 
it goes into the furthest and most inaccessible corner. When she 
saw a chance she went up to the net, and her going up generally 
meant a point. And it must be said that her modern-style top-spin 
drive always looks much more formidable than Mrs. Chambers’s 
less severe cut one. It was an uninteresting game, except in so far 
as it revealed the soundness of the holder’s play, and an easy win 
at 6—3, 6—o. 

The Men’s Doubles had a special interest in that, contrary to 
general expectation, England supplied one of the pairs that fought 
out the final. But there were two better matches than that final, 
and in neither of them was an English pair concerned." As a 
matter of fact, the two halves of the draw were of unequal quality, 
the three best pairs, Messrs. Johnston and Tilden, Gobert and 
Laurentz, and Williams and Garland being all in the same half. 

To my mind the most brilliant doubles play of the tournament 
was seen when the first two of these pairs met. M. Gobert has 
caused us to utter so many “ if onlys ’’ at Wimbledon that it may 
seem absurd to say now that if only he had started steadily he and 
his partner might well have won. His play in the first two 
sets was lamentable. He hit into the net or out of court, he missed 
‘* sitters,’’ he served double faults. He scarcely made an attempt 
to take Mr. Tilden’s service. Hard as M. Laurentz worked, the 
Americans ‘‘ walked through ”’ the two sets (6—2, 6—o). 

Then we saw the real Gobert. In the third set he and his 
partner played like the great pair they are. That set and the fourth 
kept the crowd breathless or frantically cheering. All four players 
volleyed with superb skill and delicacy. But best of all was 
Gobert’s use of the breadth of the court at the net. There are so 
few, even of the greatest plavers, who realise that it has breadth 
just there, and that a cross-court smash is the one untakeable shot 
in lawn tennis. But the Frenchman had started too late. They 
won the third set at 6—4, and lost the fourth at 7—9. 

The other great doubles was the semi-final, when Messrs. 
Johnston and Tilden went down to Messrs. Garland and Williams, 
who had been well beaten by them at Queen’s Club. There is 
really nothing in it between these two pairs. The last-named 
players are both better at doubles than singles, and quite a match 
for their more famous countrymen. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Parke and Kingscote had proved a good 
combination, routing Messrs. Fisher and Lycett and Messrs. 
Davson and Mavrogordato. The best couple that they had met 
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MR. J. C. PARKE, ENGLAND’S FOREMOST 


LAWN TENNIS REPRESENTATIVE. 


had been Messrs. Blackbeard and Dodd, the South Africans, who 
had defeated MM. Décugis and Brugnon in a fast match full of 
‘* fireworks,’’ mostly provided by Blackbeard and Décugis. The 
South Africans had run the English pair very close indeed, but the 
latter had just managed to struggle home in the fifth set, Black- 
beard again doing all sorts of brilliant things. 
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I confess I never felt very happy about the final, and my hopes 
did not rise enormously high even after the English pair had won 
the first set. To begin with, they were both too obviously singles 
players playing doubles. They were never well together. Kings- 
cote did many brilliant things, but not so many as Williams on the 
other side. The latter was also making mistakes, but his driving, 
his severe service, and his really fine back-hand were always in 
evidence. Best of the four was Garland, playing the classic, 
all-round game, driving beautifully, volleving delicately, smashing 
not indeed very hard, but very cleverly at the net—a great doubles 
player on this form. Garland and Williams had to fight for the 
second and third sets. Their superiority was plainly demonstrated 
in the fourth. 

In the Mixed Doubles there were really only two pairs in it, the 
holders, Mr. Lycett and Miss Ryan, and Mr. Patterson and Mlle. 
Lenglen. Neither of them lost a set in the passage to the final. 
Perhaps the best battle was that on the centre court in which the 
former pair opposed Mr. Sherwell and Miss I. McKane. That 
lady did some fine volleving, and added to the good impression she 
had made by her play in singles. 

The meeting of these two pairs produced one of the best of the 
finals. Miss Ryan and her partner are certainly the best combina- 
tion from the point of view of mutual understanding now playing 
doubles. To watch them is in itself an instruction in the game of 
mixed doubles. On this occasion they displaved perfect strategy. 
They attacked all the time, and they attacked Mlle. Lenglen. Had 
she not been wonderfully cool and steady, Mr. Patterson’s aid 
would not have availed to pull them through. He could at first do 
little but crash down winning services and kill what came his way. 
Very little did. But the French girl showed once again what so 
few people seem to realize, that she is the best plaver of her sex in 
the world mainly because she is much the soundest and steadiest. 
There is no mystery about her play. We hear much of her 
‘* gazelle-like speed ’’ and ‘‘ sylph-like grace.’’ They are there all 
right. But she wins her matches because her first service is faster 
than any other lady’s, because her fore-hand drive is very fast and 
very reliable, because her back-hand is very strong, because she 
hits a high ball harder than anyone but Miss Rvan, and more often 
hits it into the court than she, because she always contrives to get 
the centre of her racket to the ball. 

I thought the holders were going to win the first set. Both 
did many fine things, Miss Ryan being deadly at the net. Patter- 
son’s service and several mistakes on the other side won the set at 
7—5. The second was not soclose. In its course Lycett once took 
a full-hit smash of Patterson’s, standing against the netting at the 
end of the court. Patterson and Mile. Lenglen won the Champion- 


ship at 6—3. 
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The Ladies’ Doubles was always a foregone conclusion. No 
pair in the world at present would stand a chance against the holders 
of 1919 and 1920. And in the final Mrs. Lambert Chambers was 
not at her best. Her partner, Mrs. Larcombe, was neat and effective 
as usual. In the first set they made a fight of it. In the second 
they could not get a game. I thought I had never seen Miss Ryan 
play better than on this occasion, and she really made more winning 
strokes than Mile. Lenglen. The latter thus scored a wonderful 
triumph. She holds the Championship in Ladies’ Singles, in 
Mixed Doubles, and in Ladies’ Doubles, and she did not lose a set 
in any event in the course of the tournament. 


INTERESTING FEATURES. 


There were many interesting features not directly connected 
with the final results. One was the play of the fine team of South 
Africans, Messrs. Winslow, Norton, Raymond, Dodd, Sherwell, 
and Blackbeard, nearly all very voung, all with attractive styles. 
Mr. Blackbeard, who had done well in Paris, has some quite 
sensational shots, and is always sure of a gallery if he should come 
again to Wimbledon. Another was the fine hard hitting of some 
of the young University plavers, not all, unfortunately for us, 
Englishmen, 

I was asked the other day what was the best shot I saw in the 


course of play. It was made by Max Décugis ina double. One of 
his opponents, Blackbeard, smashed as hard as he could, and the 
ball bounced within six inches of the left-hand corner of the court. 
Décugis cut it back back-handed, faster than it had come, about an 
inch above the net, and it hit the court just inside the outside line. 
Then the doer of the deed proceeded to serve double faults, miss 
‘“dollies,’’ and perpetrate other crimes—but that is another story. 
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The Art of Sea Angling 


BY 
A. R. HORWOOD, F.L.S. 


EXCELLENCE OF SEA ANGLING AS A SPORT. 


HERE are a good many people who have no desire to fish in 

fresh water, and are not tempted by the fine sport of game fish 
such as trout or salmon, who none the less enjoy sea angling. They 
then combine holiday and sport. It is a pity that sport in the lives 
of so many men finds so secondary a place. They would be much 
healthier if they devoted more time to outdoor games and sports. 
If it is a question of business, then if they make more money by 
curtailing leisure they have less time to enjoy it, for they are never 
so long lived. Sea angling, moreover, affords excellent sport, 
whether one pursues it in a purely amateur manner or on a scientific 
plan. For it affords great variety, not only in the numbers of fish 
to be caught but in the different types of sport each affords, and 
also in the different modes of angling for them. 


Goop Districts. 

Some districts are better than others, as not all seafish are 
found on the same type of coast. One type in fact prefers rocky 
coasts, another a sandy or muddy coast. Off the rocky coasts of 
Cornwall at Penzance and also in Devonshire at Teignmouth, and 
elsewhere, one may catch bass, pollack, conger, and pilchards, a 
good bait for the last. Sharks can also be caught off the coasts of 
Cornwall. Good bass fishing extends as far east as Newhaven, 
and can be had too off Welsh coasts and the Scottish coasts on the 
west. Pollack may be caught also off the Kerry coasts. On many 
parts of the south coast one may obtain sea bream, as at Littlehamp- 
ton, grey mullet, and John Dory, and these afford good fishing. 
Tope fishing is good at Herne Bay and Southend. Of course, 
some fish, such as mackerel, herring and haddock being migratory, 
one must await the appearance of a shoal before they can be caught. 
Cod and whiting are primarily autumn and winter fish, and are 
best caught off the east coasts. Good cod fishing can be had, for 
instance, at Scarborough. No better coast than Aberdeen is there 
for coalfish. If one wants to catch halibut or turbot then one must 
fish in deep waters. Heavy fish of 1} cwt. have heen caught off 
the Cork coast. Flat fish generally are to be caught off sandy 
coasts and muddy estuaries, being smaller in shore. Flounders 
enter estuaries. The number of pout that can be caught off some 
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shores is unlimited. Sand eels and sand smelts, both useful for 
bait, are caught off sandy shores. Dog fish turn up anywhere. 
Now and then skates and rays are to be caught, usually in deep 
water, and the same applies to porbeagle and sturgeon. 


SporTING FIsH. 


Already in noting the districts where fish can be caught the 
bulk of our sporting sea fish have been mentioned. Though there 
are over one hundred and fifty different kinds of sea fish, hardly 
more than thirty are usually caught. Many of the others are quite 
rare, as the sword fish, two only of which have occurred off so 
prolific a coast as Wales. Equally rare are the quaint little sea 
horses so reminiscent of mythical medizval monsters, half fish, 
half horse. There are many, as the fifteen-spined stickleback, that 
are so small that they seldom come within one’s ken. No better 
sport is to be had perhaps than bass fishing. The bass not only 
lives in the sea, but it enters estuaries and ascends rivers. Then 
it may be caught by rod and line, with the fly, and also by spinning. 
Quite as sporting a fish is the pollack which has a habit of boring 
downwards. Congers are equally given to putting up a good 
fight. They are best caught at night, and the females are the 
largest—well over 6 ft. On the rare occasions when sturgeon take 
one’s bait one is able to obtain as good sport as when a 
monster pike or a heavyweight trout or salmon is on one’s line. 


Mackerel, though the easiest fish to catch, give excellent sport. So 
also do sea bream and mullet. Skates and rays take some land- 
ing, and so will a big cod, halibut or turbot. 


BAITS FOR SEA FISH. 


There are undoubtedly a number of our sea fish that are not 
at all discerning in the matter of bait. Many an angler at times 
indeed anathematizes flat fish, and pout in particular, because of 
their readiness to seize any bait as soon as it is offered, when they 
have been angling for much gamer fish. But there are a number 
of baits that serve better for one fish than another, or that suit 
particular fish. As a rule for flat fish one cannot do better than 
use crab taken out of the shell, and softened by crushing. Another 
bait they readily take is a strip of fresh herring cut with a sharp 
knife. Indeed, this is also most effective when one is in quest of 
bass, conger, or whiting. A bait that whiting are very fond of 
also is the mussel, removed from its shell, and either fresh or dried. 
Lugworms are undoubtedly best as an all-round bait, and with 
them cod can be caught. The cod is also partial to whelks. Indeed 
cod are to be found off all the big whelk beds on the East Coast. 
For the conger the most admirable lure is a pilchard, a small 
herring-like fish found most commonly off Cornish coasts. Rag- 
worms are eagerly accepted by the grev mullet, another lover, like 
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the last-named, of rocky coasts. Mackerel take a piece of mackerel, 
and sea bream like this as well as anything. For bass there is, 
when fishing in the sea, nothing better than a sand eel. 


SeA FISHING TACKLE. 


There is no need to go into details, even for the amateur, for 
whom more especially I write here, about the various kinds of 
tackle required for sea fishing, for one advantage of this sport, so 
far as amateurs go, is that both tackle and bait can readily be 
obtained at any of the well-known watering places from local 
fishermen, who cater for this truly popular form of sport. And 
there is thus no need to make great preparations beforehand. But 
certain points need emphasis. As regards the line, for instance, 
care should be taken to see that besides being sufficiently long it is 
also strong, and it should not be omitted every time the line has 
been used to remember to give it a thorough soaking in fresh water 
and to dry it well before it is put away, as sea water has a very 
rotting effect upon hemp and cotton. So far as choice of hooks 
goes, size must be taken into account. What serves for a sole 
will not do for the cod. Single hooks may be used with rod and 
line on the pier, or the paternoster, leger, or chopstick. In all 
these matters it is well to follow local practice. 


Prer FISHING. 


Much the most comfortable and the easiest method of sea 
fishing is undoubtedly from the pier head. It is usual then to use 
a rod and line. Rods should be pretty long, about ten feet, to give 
the necessary springiness. Reels should be large enough to carry 
a hundred yards of line. One does well to use a landing net with 
a long collapsible handle. It need not be supposed one cannot get 
good sport from the pier, but as a rule the fish are smaller, and yet 
there is no lack of numbers. At Deal pier, for instance, 600 pout 
have been landed by two anglers in a day. Cod of 33 lbs. have 
been caught by quite juvenile fishers. Plaice scale 3 lbs., and soles 
1} lbs. And there is no lack of variety either. Mackerel are often 
landed, and in autumn and winter cod and whiting. Bass, conger, 
and pollack over 9 Ibs. may be caught now and then. Besides 
these there are sea bream, mullet, John Dory, and of course dog 
fish, and occasionally a skate or ray may seize one’s bait. 


FISHING FROM A BOAT. 


But there is no doubt that for sport, big fish, and large hauls, 
boat fishing is the ideal method, so long as one can stand the 
motion of the boat and the exposure. It is customary when fishing 
for ground feeding fish to have the boat anchored ; and in this case 
the lines must be heavily leaded. When, on the other hand, the 
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boat is in motion leads may be lighter. When the boat is under 
sail the usual plan is to trail the line behind the boat, a method 
known as railing. If the boat be propelled with sculls, then a 
whiffing line is used. With a drift line the line is allowed to drift 
with the tide. One may also use the rod and line in a boat when 
fishing off rocks, or when bass fishing in an estuary or river. 


SEASONS AND TIMES. 


As in river fishing, in sea angling there are times when it is 
possible to get more sport than at others. Thus the best time is 
early in the morning, in summer perhaps from 4 a.m. to 6 am., in 
winter from 6 a.m. toga.m. Later in the day good results can be 
obtained from an hour before to an hour after sunset. The tides, 
too, must be studied, for they vary locally. Tide tables are pub- 
lished, and can be consulted locally. The high tide is better for 
boat fishing, and where a pier head isin shallow water, for pier fish- 
ing. Neap tides are preferable to spring tides, for there is too great 
a rush of water during the latter. So far as the sort of day or 
weather goes, one may recommend a bright, sunny, clear day, with 
a blue sky, and little or no wind. A little wind, however, is re- 
quired when whiffing. Whatever the conditions or coast, one can, 
moreover, be pretty sure of some sort of sport when on sea angling 
bent, and for the amateur at the seaside there is no better means of 
enjoyment. But this is amply proven by its wide popularity. 
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A Caravan Tour in the Highlands 


BY 


GEORGE STANHOPE. 


HE OPEN ROAD ”’ is an idea which appeals strongly to 
many of us who have some spark of the wandering instinct 
of the gipsy, or keep something of the adventurous spirit of our 
ancestors. 

To start forth, with the world before us and like the snail carry- 
ing our house with us; to take any road which will lead us to fresh 
scenes and new surroundings; that is a fascinating programme 
which perhaps can only be fully realised by the hardy caravanner. 
For he alone has all the delight of free travel through the country- 
side, hampered by the fewest responsibilities, the least possible 
amount of luggage, and with the smallest expenses. 

He alone enjoys the best hours of the summer day, in the early 
start made in the freshness of the morning, and in the long twilight 
spent at leisure round the cheery fire of his evening camp. 

But he must be hardy enough to face some of the incon- 
veniences of a life in the open air; and if ladies join the party, 
though their presence will add greatly to the attractions of the tour, 
they must be prepared to find discomforts which are inevitable and 
even to face disasters such as seem to lie in wait for the inexperi- 
enced person who for the first time ventures to take the road in a 
caravan. 

It is never pleasant when it rains continuously,’ and most of the 
time is spent in hanging oneself and one’s belongings out to dry; 
it is still more annoying when you discover vou have camped 
overnight on wet and boggy ground, and find next morning that 
your moving house has taken root, and have to dig out the caravan 
which has sunk to its axles in the soft soil before vou can start 


again. 
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The choice of the route is always the first question to be settled, 
and, providing a caravan is available in the desired district, there 
is a wide field for your wanderings. Camping along the sea coast 
with the bathing and fishing is always delightful, and any 
picturesque country has its charms, but give me Scotland for 
scenery and wild surroundings, and a caravan hired at Moffat for 
comfort. 

I shall not easily forget the beautiful country seen as we started 
from Loch Awe, making our way through Glen Orchy, to our peace- 


THE ROAD TO THE LOWLANDS. 


ful camp beside Loch Tulla, nor the hills and rain which fought 
against us as we struggled back to Crianlarich, until we gained the 
shelter of Glen Falloch and moved gently on to the placid waters 
of Loch Lomond. 

Ten pounds a month for a comfortable caravan with four 
luxurious bunks, a sitting-room and a kitchen, and a pound a week 
for the horse, was not much to pay for the fun and novelty of the 
journey, and we were sorry enough to turn our backs on the 
mountains and lochs of the Highlands even though it was easier 
going on the long level road which led us southward to the Lowland 
country. 

Much of the success of such an expedition depends on your 
horse, and ‘‘ Jumbo,’’ our long suffering and elephantine animal, 
was a model of propriety, and we took every care of him. But we 
soon realised that at all events in the wilder parts of the country, 
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and especially in Scotland, it was difficult and expensive enough to 
find stabling for one horse and that in most places it would have 
been impossible to obtain shelter for two. 

The selection of your outfit is always important, and the inex- 
perienced caravanner would be wise to give some previous study to 
the several excellent books which deal with the subject, and if 
possible to hire his caravan from some firm or person who really 
knows what is required on such a journey. 


ON THE SHORE OF LOCH LOMOND. 


Cooking the meals is an art which not everyone possesses, but 
the difficulty may be partly solved by carrying a stock of the ready 
cooked provisions which are sold in tins by all large stores, and only 
require heating in boiling water to make a most appetising dish. 
But washing up plates is apt to get monotonous when one wants to 
go sketching or fishing, and unless there is at least one handy man 
with the party who understands how the hard work should be done, 
and who is capable of undertaking such jobs as driving the horse 
and lighting a fire when it rains, it will be only on the return from a 
caravan tour that it will be possible to realise how much of our 
daily comfort depends on the servants we have at home. 

Good spirits and good temper are essential parts of the outfit 
of any caravan party, and are equally necessary in dividing up the 
work to be done and in interviewing those strangers from whom one 
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has to obtain leave to camp on their ground and other small favours 
for which the party is dependant on the goodwill of the residents in 
the country through which they travel. Fortunately the inhabitants 
of the country-side, at all events in Scotland, are generally hospit- 
able enough, though they will generally consider amateur gipsies 
are a species of harmless lunatic s, or if they take vou for the genuine 
article you must be prepared to be asked to mend kettles and chairs 
on the shortest notice. 


PACKING UP. 


You will meet many strange characters and adventures on the 
road, and some odd visitors you may always expect will give you a 
call. They will be mostly tramps, fellow wanderers on the open 
road which is free to all men, though they have no comfortable 
caravan and well stocked larder to fall back on, and journey on 
sleeping where they may and eating when they can. They are 
generally harmiess enough, especially if there are men with the 
caravan party, and the remains of a tin of provisions will send them 
rejoicing on their way, unless it has been opened too long, when 
perhaps next day vou may find their corpses on the road. 

On one occasion we had to entertain to tea a Marquis and his 
lady, on whose ground we had asked leave to camp, who, though 
they owned a large slice of Scotland, professed to covet our homely 
caravan; but on another occasion we had the rural police in at 
breakfast time who wanted us to satisfy them that we had no con- 
nection with the motor burglars who had broken into the local post 
office on the night we arrived and had decamped with the safe. 
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Fortunately we managed to escape paying a visit to the police- 
station and various other perils of the road which loom largely in the 
vision of the professional vagrant. 

We had sufficient experience to follow the golden rules of cara- 
vanning in always starting our day’s journey early and finishing it 
before dusk, while there was still light enough to choose a camping 
ground and to cook a meal. Another rule we carefully observed 
was not to travel every day, for, having found a suitable camp in 
attractive surroundings, vou will soon realise that the pleasures 
of caravanning are greater when resting after vour labours than 
if vou are continually on the road. 

Camped in some wild spot beside a lonely road far from one’s 
fellow creatures, it is possible to really enjoy life in a caravan. 
There the horse has a rest, the houseparlourmaid and the cook have 
a day out, and go sketching or photographing, boating or bathing 
together. Life in the open air gives the true caravanner an appetite 
which can appreciate the sound of his supper sizzling on the stove 
of an evening, or the suggestive smell of eggs and bacon wafted 
towards him as he turns out for breakfast in the freshness of the 
morning. 

When he gets home and returns to civilisation once more he 
will probably have to don his black coat and tall hat and rush to 
catch his train to the City, and then he may look back with longing 
on those pleasant hours spent in the caravanner’s camp, but all the 
same he may be the least bit thankful that he has at last got some- 
one else to cook his meals—and that, at all events, it is not his turn 
to wash up the plates! 
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Playing Truant 
A Fishy Story 


W.1.J. WHITE. 


T was not entirely George’s fault. Throughout the day fat, 

lazy trout had been swimming across the pages of his ledger. 
And then to crown it all he had had the misfortune to run into 
Badger, a keen exponent of the gentle art. The latter conducted 
the conversation; George was a_half-wretched, half-entranced 
audience. 

‘* Killed 15 brace to-day. Went top-hole. What did I get 
’?em on? Oh, Spink’s Chocolate March Brown. I advise you to 
get a few before he’s sold out.” 

It was Black Monday—four more solid days of grind before 
he could think of throwing a fly. Thus ran George’s bitter 
reflections as his feet dragged him irresistibly in the direction 
of the local fishing tackle shop. 

Spinks, a spruce, dapper little man, was soon expatiating on 
the marvellous killing powers of his flies. George’s hand went 
to his hip pocket. A crown melted away to a threepenny piece 
before he became aware of this startling phenomenon. 

“Lot of trout killed to-day,’’ remarked Spinks affably. 
““Ought to go well to-morrow.”’ 

George concurred, his eyes riveted on a case of Spink’s won- 
derful blendings of feather, silk and hook. 

‘‘ But you have to go to the office,’’ piped the voice of a 
moribund conscience. 

‘* Of course I have; any fool knows that, 
mental retort. 

But that night, as he smoked his after-dinner pipe, he saw 
himself in the thick of the mid-day rise, slaying trout right and 
left; and Conscience, subjected to such rough treatment, gave a 
last plaintive cry and expired. 

An early morning sun was streaming through George’s bed- 
room window as he opened his eyes. His first thoughts were of 
the river, of Spink’s deadly March Browns and the elusive trout. 

And as he performed his ablutions he broke into song, sing- 
ing lustily ‘‘We’ll all go a-fishing to-day.’’ Cold, relentless 
Fact checked his exuberance by reminding him of the impossi- 
bility of converting Tuesday into Saturday. The light went out 
of his eyes, the visage in the shaving mirror suggested a well- 
known Academy picture, ‘‘ A Hopeless Dawn.’’ But the metam- 
orphosis was only of the transient order, for, gifted with a colossal 
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imagination, his right hand sought his forehead : he had the first 
symptoms of influenza. 

‘Go back to bed! No, he would fight it. Sun and fresh 
air were Disease’s greatest enemies. Of course, he would be 
expected at the office, but Pa 

And in a state of vacillation he descended for breakfast. 

For a man in the grip of a virulent disease his appetite was 
uncommonly good; and between each mouthful he fondled lov- 
ingly the creations of the artistic John Spinks. 

The mantelpiece clock chimed the hour of nine. Still George 
did not stir. Over empty dishes and crumbs scattered hither and 
thither, he pulled meditatively at his pipe, his thoughts still flirt- 
ing with the picture of a day spent by the side of a murmuring 
river. The clock chimed the half hour—an angry note and as 
much as to say: ‘‘ Confound you, can’t you hear me ?”’ 

George came out of his brown study, glanced up hurriedly 
at his relentless enemy, and then pushed his chair back with a 
muttered ‘‘ Good Lord !”’ 

If (and it was a mighty big IF) he went to the office he would 
be at least half an hour late, and the Governor hated unpunc- 
tuality. He would be much too late to catch his usual train, but 
—well, there was plenty of time to pick up the motor-’bus for 
Pantybole, the vicinity in which dwelt multitudes of the spotted 
one. 

George collected his angling traps. _ Conscience was dead; 
there was no one save Rover, who, scenting an outing in the 
country, gave vent to joyful interpolatory barks, to point out the 
error of his ways. Did I say noone? What about his landlady, 
the inestimable Mrs. Skimp? He cannoned into her as she was 
polishing the pegs of the hall hat-stand. 

‘*Shan’t be in for lunch to-day.”’ 

‘Very good, sir,’’ she replied, recovering her dusters and tin 
of polish. That was all. She did not say ‘‘ You are going fish- 
ing,’’ or ‘‘ Indeed, sir. Well, it is a nice day for the country.” 
She let him go unmolested, simply because she belonged to the 
vara avis species—the non-talkative landlady. 

And as George climbed to the top of the ’bus bound for an 
angling paradise, his thoughts went back to the morning he had 
played truant from school—just such another morning as this, 
when the sun gets into one’s veins and the fettered spirit breaks 
his bonds in twain. Did the people on the ’bus know that he was 
playing truant, that he was still the lad whose mind was incul- 
cated with a bitter hatred for slavery ? 

‘‘Nice day to be going fishing,’’ remarked a garrulous old 
gentleman. 

George nodded. 

“You are lucky ’’—enviously. ‘‘I haven’t had a chance of 
touching a rod this season.”’ 
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George was conscious of a burning sensation under his 
habitual ruddy countenance. He had a rooted antipathy for 
what he termed ‘‘ old dodderers,’’ their beastly interference, and 
he promptly switched on the mythical germs. 

‘*Oh, I shouldn’t be about to-day if it wasn’t for a touch of 
‘ flu.’ Nothing like a day in the country to kill the germs.”’ 

The garrulous old gentleman instinctively, drew back as he 
took cover under his newspaper. He had an inordinate fear of 
germ-laden people. During the remainder of the journey 
George's thoughts were allowed to roam unhampered. 

The ’bus drew up at the Half Moon, Pantybole, and George 
got out. The sun was in its happiest mood as he struck out (a 
marvellously virile stride for a man inoculated with germs) for the 
river of Glorious Anticipation. This was the first real nibble at 
the stolen day. 

He could see the whole of the office staff steeped in work— 
Podgers, the office boy, filling the inkpots, Clinker typing the 
invoices, Hake engrossed in estimates, the Governor . There 
was an abrupt termination to his visionary powers. The Gover- 
nor, poor man, was quite out of place in the picture. 

A capful of March Browns were tripping lightly down the 
river as George surveyed the scene of his prospective sport. Ten 
minutes later his reel screeched angrily as a ‘‘ pounder’’ made a 


wild dash for freedom. George’s mouth was open, his eves fixed 


and strained ; he was back again in the smoke and grime of battle. 
When the landing net brought a termination to three unconscion- 
able long minutes of exquisite torture, the successful one’s jubi- 
lation was on a par with the general who has conquered vast cities. 

Two more plump fish fell victims to Spink’s wonderful March 
Browns. What a sight they looked in the basket! The April 
trout, taken out of the early river, is hard to beat. A thrush, 
giving voice to its exuberance, seemed to endorse these sentiments, 
and George, up to his neck in the indubitable fascinations of the 
fly-fisher’s game, had a mad desire to join in the chorus, only he 
had sufficient sense to realise that his cawing notes would not 
blend happily with the music supplied by the artistes of the 
feathered world, so he contented himself with a hoarse ‘‘ What 
Ho!” 

Another stretch of productive water, another capful of March 
Browns, and four more sonsy trout took apartments in the angler’s 
creel. George lit a pipe. The world was indeed a beautiful play- 
house ! 

But 33 brace of trout was not the culminating point of his 
happiness, for, after a short spell of fruitless casting, he ran into 
Cadle, a keen fisherman and who, like George, never lost a chance 
of “‘ wiping another angler’s eye.”’ 

““ Done any good ?” 
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‘*Not a fish,’’ grunted Cadle, engaged in ringing yet another 
change in his leader fly. 

George’s spirits went up like inflated war stock. This was 
not merely another nibble at the golden hour—it was nothing less 
than a mouthful. 

‘I’ve got four brace’’—laconically. George had all the 
artist’s consummate skill for making the most of a favourable 
situation. ‘‘ Don’t seem to be going very well.’’ 

‘““Umph! You are lucky! I’ve been broken twice—good 
fish too.”’ 

The old story! George had told it himself on scores of occa- 
sions. It had served to cover the nakedness of many an angling 
tragedy. 

George passed on. The thought of Cadle’s empty basket 
brought a further rise in his stock of spirits. But booms are 
nearly always pregnant of risks and uncertainty, be they cotton, 
rubbers, or “‘ spirits’? stock, and George, about to attack a busi- 
nesslike ‘‘ riser,’’ was suddenly conscious of a trembling feeling 
at the knees, a chilly sensation in the region of the spine. 

From a casual observer’s point of view there was nothing 
in the apparition which George had sighted to inspire such colossal 
fear. It was just a very ordinary looking, grev-haired, plump 
little man, but to George he meant bread and butter, clothes— 
everything that helped to keep a poor clerk from the workhouse 
gates. The trout were forgotten; George was obsessed with one 
thought only—escape! But as he turned to flee, the voice of the 
river sounded forcibly in his ears. There was such a thing as 
fishing etiquette to be taken into account; at that psychological 
moment the man was not his master, but simply a unit in the great 
angling fraternity! George had always been a stickler for 
decorum, so instead of turning his back to the enemy he went 
steadily on to his fate. 

any sport ?’’ he asked breathlessly. 

‘* Absolutely none,’’ replied Gilpin, deep in the contents of 
his fly-case. George gazed almost sorrowfully at the man who 
could juggle so successfully with £s. d., and vet was an absolute 
duffer when it came to the manipulation of a trout fly. Perhaps 
for the first time in his life he had no heart for the ‘‘eve wiping ’”’ 
process; instead of the habitual ‘I’ve got a tidy little lot’’ he 
found himself murmuring weakly ‘‘ That’s bad luck.” 

‘“Have vou done any good ?’’ enquired his employer, still 
engrossed in the contents of his fly case. 

‘““Nothing to speak of,’’ replied George humbly. 

All the glamour which he had heaped round his creel seemed 
to have evaporated within the space of a few minutes. Still he 
had obeyed the call of the river—done his duty, and was at liberty 
to pass on. And yet he lingered. The man was a novice, h* 
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reflected, and needed counsel; he could not leave him without first 
extending a helping hand. 

‘“Try a Green-bodied March Brown,”’ he advised. ‘‘ I’ve 
found it rather killing.” 

‘* Thanks, I will give it a trial.” 

George went back to his sport, and though his catch ulti- 
mately reached six brace he was not happy. A shadow had fallen 
across the perfect day, emanating from the resuscitation of con- 
science and the thought of the morrow. Because his employer 
had said nothing it did not signify that the episode was closed. 
It was rank insubordination, a total lack of business instincts, 
and though dismissal was improbable it would inexorably stamp 
out all chances of future promotion. 

That night six brace of trout (no, they were still in the larder, 
not resting in the angler’s gastronomical regions) lay heavily on 
George’s chest. He had nightmares of being ejected from the 
office at the point of his employer’s walking stick. 

If the delinquent’s imagination had failed to convert Tuesday 
into Saturday, Wednesday was an excellent replica of Black Mon- 
day. Never had the office door presented such a gloomy, sinister 
aspect. 

“Hulloa, Walker, where were you vesterday ?’’ chortled 
Hake. ‘‘ Attending your aunt’s funeral ?”’ 


‘1 should like to attend the funerals of all vour old chestnuts, 


only it would mean a month’s vacation,’’ retorted George warmly. 

He appropriated his customary office stool, made exactly six 
entries in the day book, and then a shadow fell across the page. 

‘‘The Gov’ner wants to see vou,’’ piped the pug-nosed office 
boy. 

Those were the exact words that he made use of, but to George 
they sounded more like ‘‘ You have gotter stump up for six brace 
of trout.”’ Hestaggered towards the great man’s private sanctum. 

“Ah, Walker, I wanted to see you about the—’’; he broke 
off abruptly. A daddy-longlegs flapped lightly against the 
window pane. An April sun seemed to light every corner, every 
crevice of the room. 

“Yes, sir,’’ murmured George, with a horribly shaky feeling 
at the knees. 

““Yes, yes.’ Once more the man of the world paused. His 
attention seemed to be distracted by the ungainly movements of 
the daddy-longlegs, the glories of a spring morning. In his eyes 
was a far-away look, as if he had temporarily shaken off the 
shackles of routine and allowed his spirit to slip away to the happy 
hunting fields. ‘‘I say, Walker, do you ever fish ?’’ 

““ Yes—er—a little,’’ faltered the trembling sinner. 

“Ah, an absorbing, a very absorbing pastime. . . . I 
say, have vou ever tried the Green-bodied March Brown? A 
great fly—quite one of the best. It was only yesterday——.’’ He 
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started perceptibly as his glance straved from the daddy-longlegs 
to a contract note. His spirit was back again tn the atmosphere 
of stocks and shares. ‘‘ Oh—er—Walker, I want you to turn up 
the correspondence relating to——.”’ 

And George, dimly conscious that the fascinations of fly- 
fishing had averted the threatened blow, silently echoed his 
employer’s words: ‘‘ An absorbing, a very absorbing pastime !”’ 
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ENGLAND. 
Boy Scout Coast-watchers employed by the Admiralty during the War. 


The Romance of the 
Boy Scout Movement 


BY 


SIR ROBERT BADEN POWELL. 


PARTY of savants and explorers, who were carrying out a 

scientific expedition into the interior of Australia, very nearly 
came to a tragic end in the great thirst land. That they came out 
again alive was due to the powers of observation, deduction and 
ingenuity on the part of a little savage girl of fourteen. 

Half perished with thirst, thev were searching the plains for a 
drop of water, when the girl noticed some ants creeping up the stem 
of a tree and making their way into a small hole in the bark. She 
at once inferred that they were going there for some purpose, and 
passing a twig into the hole she discovered that water was contained 
in the tree trunk. She thereupon stripped the bark from some 
green twigs so that thev formed a succession of small tubes which 
she fitted, one within the other, and passing the end of this tube 
down through the hole into the tree she provided an instrument by 
which each one of the party was able to suck up his fill of water, and 
thus the expedition was saved. 

But it was not the knowledge of Greek, nor of the higher 
mathematics, nor of science, which this eminent party possessed 
that saved them, but the natural knowledge of one who had been 
brought up to some of the essentials of life. 

A picture was published in New York recently which gave one 
tothink. It was the back view of a boy and girl sitting side by side 
in school studving the blackboard on which was depicted a fairly 
long sum in Algebra, by which they were able to follow out the 
stages which proved that in the end X = 22. 
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A very pertinent question was asked below it :—‘‘ Yes, but 
what are they learning that makes for happy marriage and parent- 
hood ?”’ 

When one sees our own system of education teaching things to 
our boys and girls in a similar way one is inclined to ask a similar 
question :—‘* Yes, but what are they learning towards making 
themselves successful, healthy and happy citizens ?”’ 


CANADA, 
In Camp at Toronto. 


Actual results to date give the reply ‘* Not much.’’ Our great 
fault in the past, it seems to me, has been that even if the aim of 
‘training has been enunciated it has too often been lost sight of in 
the steps, and these have graduaily assumed an importance out of 
all proportion with the original object. 

The ultimate aim of all education is now recognised to be good 
citizenship. The aim being to make a good citizen the method 
naturally involves :— 

1. Development of efficiency in the individual. 

2. Harnessing that efficiency for the good of the Community. 

The difficulty of thoroughly training the individual is said to 
lie, to some extent, in the inability of the teacher to get personally 
into complete touch with more than a limited number of souls. 
Thus in large classes of fifty or more education as opposed to 
instruction is extremely difficult, if not impossible. 
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AUSTRALIA. 


But there exists a powerful aid, too often neglected, that can 
be brought into play to assist the teacher—and that is the spirit of 
enthusiasm and romance inherent in every boy and girl. The 
right spirit is the impetus to start on. That is what we have found 
in the Boy Scout and Girl Guide Movements, and that is where 
we can come in to help the teacher by securing for the boy—who 
after all only spends in school 40 out of his 98 waking hours every 
week—a good environment and healthy activities for his spare 
time. 

The underlying feature of Scout training is the spirit, and the 
key that unlocks this spirit is the romance of woodcraft and nature 
lore. Where is there a boy, or for the matter of that, a grown-up 
man, even in these materialistic times, to whom the call of the wild 
and the open road does not appeal ? : 

It may be a primitive instinct, but it is there. With that key a 
great door may be unlocked, if it is only to admit fresh air and 
sunshine into lives that were otherwise grey. But it can do more 
than this. The heroes of the wild, the frontiersmen and explorers, 
the rovers of the seas, the airmen of the clouds are Pied Pipers to 
the boys. Where they lead the boys will follow and will dance to 
their tune when it sings of manliness and pluck, of high endeavour 
and adventure, of efficiency and skill, of cheerful sacrifice of self 
for others. 

Through scouting a boy has now the chance to deck himself in 
a frontier kit as one of the great Brotherhood of backwoodsmen. 
He can track and follow signs, he can signal, he can light his fire 
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and build his shack and cook his grub. He can turn his hand to 
many things in pioneering and campcraft. His unit is a band of 
six commanded by their own boy leader. This is the natural gang 
of the boy, whether for good or for mischief—and here is responsi- 
bility and self discipline for the individual. Active doing instead 
of the passive reception of ideas is the training that appeals to 
the boy. 

To the outsider’s eye the Scouts’ staves are so many broom- 
sticks, but to the boy they are different. His staff, decorated with 
his own particular totem and signs, is typical of himself. He may 
be one of a herd but he is an individual, having his own traits, his 
own character, his own potentialities. He gets to feel the joy of 
life through the out of doors. 

Then there is a spiritual side. Through sips of nature lore 
imbibed in woodland “‘ hikes ’’ the puny soul grows up and looks 
around. The outdoors is par excellence the school for observation 
and for realising the wonders of a wondrous universe. It opens 
to the mind appreciation of the beautiful that lies before it day by 
day. It reveals to the City youngster that the stars are there 
bevond the City chimney pots and the sunset clouds are gleaming 
in their glory far above the roof of the cinema theatre. 

Scoutcraft is a means through which the veriest hooligan can 
be brought to higher thought and to the elements of faith in God; 
and coupled with the Socuts’ obligation to do a good turn every 
day, it gives the base of duty to God and to neighbour on which 
the parent or pastor can build with greater ease the form of belief 
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that is desired. It is the spirit within that does it. And the spirit 
is there in every boy—only it has to be discovered and brought to 
light. 

The Scout promise to carry out, on his honour, so far as in him 
lies, the Scout Law, is our binding disciplinary force and, with 
ninety-nine out of a hundred, it pays. 

Eleven years ago a trial camp was held on Brownsea Island to 
try this scheme of ‘* Scouting.’’ Eton boys were mingled up with 
street arabs, Boys Brigade, and shop boys. A curious pudding 
in the pot, but the proof came with the eating, and it was good. 


There has been a good deal of argument, lately, as to the 
merits and demerits of the Public School system in England. One 
of the arguments in favour was that a boy at a public school 
receives automatically a training in character, honour and sense of 
playing the game such as does not fall to the lot of his less fortunate 
brother in the elementary school. On the other hand opposers 
point to the perpetuation of class distinction between boys brought 
up in the two kinds of schools. Both arguments have good found- 
ations, and for both defects there seems to be a possible remedy 
through scouting. In the one, scouting is trying to teach some of 
the public school spirit and tone to the elementary schoolboy, in the 
other there is the hope that scouting will also be helpful in diminish- 
ing the absurd artificial barrier of ‘‘ class ’’ which has done so much 
harm in the past. 


To some extent in rural districts there is a levelling of class 
distinction where the young squire plays cricket with the village 
lads, and later on when he comes to the status of squire himself he 
is still among friends, when dealing with the men of his village. 
But this is not so in the great industrial centres. The young 
employer or business man is very little in touch with his young 
hands and workers. In some proprietary businesses, especially 
old-established ones, in the north, one sees good relations between 
master and man, but as a rule the employer is out of touch with 
them, his personal influence and attraction is nil, and the only 
man who takes any interest in the young worker has been the 
agitator. It is now, however, the turn of the welfare officer, who 
has become an institution in most large centres, and who is in a 
large number of cases the Scoutmaster. 

Scouting has been found to appeal to all boys, regardless of 
the snobbish distinction of class. The voung employer and busi- 
ness man, having been a Scout himself at his preparatory school 
and possibly at his public school, will at once be in touch with his 
factory Troop or with his young hands who belong to the Scout 
brotherhood in their own towns and villages. 

Now that Eton has given Scouting a definite place in its games, 
no doubt other public schools will follow suit. Preparatory schools 
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have been for some time carrying out the training, and this new 
step marks a fresh development which, without a doubt, will have 
important results. 

After that first trial camp in 1908 Scouting caught on, not only 
in England but overseas, and was gradually taken up by foreign 
countries to such an extent that of the million Scouts in training 
throughout the world to-day only 300,000 are in the British Empire. 

The outbreak of war in 1914 found thousands of Scouts just 
sallying forth in their little self-contained Units with their trek 
carts and tents, and the Sea Scouts with their boats and equipment, 
for their campings in the August holidays. By telegraph the object 
_ of their outing was changed; the Land Scouts were mobilised all 
over the country under the Chief Constables to protect the railway 
bridges, waterworks, telegraph and cable lines. 

At the same time Sea Scouts at once took over the duties of 
watching the coast from the coastguardsmen who were called up 
for service afloat; and there they were until the end of the war, 
working under the orders of the Admiralty. 

Some 23,000 boys took their turn at this service. Over 100,000 
of the older Scouts and Scoutmasters took their places in His 
Majesty’s Service, and they did well. It may be that they had 
greater luck than others, but the honours and the praise that have 
been bestowed upon them have been proportionately remarkably 
high, and our records number eleven Victoria Crosses. 

At our International ‘‘ Jamboree ”’ to be held at Olympia this 
month some thirty nationalities will be represented—brother 
Scouts all, wearing the same uniform, having the same spirit and 
ideals, and obeying the same Scout Law. 

Surely it is this spirit and this brotherhood that is going to 
do something to make the League of Nations a virile force in the 
world in the future. 


BORNEO. 
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GO LFIN & 


By MOSSIE LINTON. 


HE writer has been mildly chaffed for having suggested in a pre- 

vious article that if public interest in Golf should continue to grow 
at the present pace, it would be necessary to rope off an enclosure for 
bookmakers. Yet, just as many a jesting word is spoken in truth, we 
see signs of the coming storm in the letter from a prominent London 
‘* layer ” which was dropped into our letter-box about a week before the 
Open Championship. Accompanying this letter, inviting us to back our 
fancy was a list of the contestants, accompanied by odds ranging from 
10 to 1 to 200 to 1. Truly, Golf has now taken its place, and it will not 
be the fault of the certain scribes and the ‘‘ pencillers ” if shortly we do 
not see the Ring attending the Open Championship Meeting. 

As the Open Championship which, on the 1st July was won by 
George Duncan, was the first held since the war, every golfer in the 
world was anxious to see how the old school would perform with the 
younger mea, and, oddly enough, the result, with Sandy Herd running 
a good second, is a triumph for neither. This is the first Open Cham- 
pionship held under the auspices of the Championship Committee. We 
have previously explained the position of this Committee, and the mem- 
bers are certainly to be congratulated on the way they did their work 
with one exception, and this exception was rather lamentable. We refer 
to the control, or rather lack of control, of the crowd. The crowd, 
although large, was not nearly so large as many that have followed the 
play at St. Andrews, and we are compelled to state that large though 
the crowds have been in Fife, we have never before witnessed such a 
display of ignorance, thoughtlessness, and bad manners unless, it be at 
Muirfield, on which we touched last month. One would fain dismiss 
this aspect with a word, but as we have constantly endeavoured to uphold 
the old standard and best traditions of the game of Golf—and in this 
various letters we have received from readers encourage us to think that 
all good sportsmen hold the same point of view—we cannot refrain 
from again sounding*a warning note. It was bad enough at Muirfield 
but, after all, Golf is not the amateurs’ living. It is a very different 
thing to a professional. We heard—and no one within a considerable 
radius could have avoided hearing—an individual, who ought to have 
known better, relating in a loud voice his experiences at Lords some 30 
years ago, and all this within two yards of Taylor who was then about 
to play an exceedingly delicate approach shot. When at Taylor’s 
request he was politely asked to refrain, the individual in question again 
gave tongue and expostulated at what he was good enough to call 
‘*damned swank.” It would be interesting to know what the same 
person would have said had anyone dared to pass behind the bowler’s. 
arm in any of the important cricket matches in which, on his own state- 
ment, he appeared to have taken part. The lack of consideration 
shown to the numerous comparatively unknown competitors playing 
with one or other of the shining lights was a further disgraceful feature. 
When, as frequently happened, the unknown had sliced or pulled, he had 
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the privilege of waiting until the crowd of ignorant hooligans had been 
hustled into forming an extremely narrow avenue up which the unfortu- 
nate competitor was forced to play. The fact that several of these 
people were hit by the ball did not seem in the least to deter the others. 

As to the play itself, there is no question that on the day Duncan 
was the best man in the field, and when we last month predicted his 
victory we did so in the confidence that if Duncan did not win this year 
he would never again have the same opportunity. And the gods were 
kind to Duncan for, had his scores been reversed, we are afraid history 
would have repeated itself, and leading the field with, say, three 71’s, 
we fear that Duncan would have cracked. But with two bad rounds 
and one good one leaving him so far behind that it scarcely mattered 
what happened, and having no mental strain except the exhilarating 
conscience of ‘‘ neck or nothing,” the situation suited George Duncan 
to a nicety, and accordingly he won. We notice that after consistently 
pronouncing Mitchell an inperturbable player with the ideal golfing 
temperament, the scribes in the daily news-sheets are now unanimous 
in their discovery that Mitchell has a temperament. We pointed this 
out last month, due not so much to a study of his golf as to careful 
observation of the man himself, and we shall be astonished if Mitchell 
ever wins a Championship, especially with so many first-rate youngsters 
coming on. Amongst these Holland, Wingate and Havers are almost 
certain to win one day, and we look for Havers to reach the top very 
soon. Taylor played the same steady, dogged game as of yore, but he 
himself admits that he cannot go the pace the younger men are setting. 
Braid was playing beautifully, but his luck was out—he is by no means 
an extinct volcano. Ray, we think, may yet again win, but Vardon, 
we fear, is past his best—and a wonderful best it was, too. Yet, while 
this amounts practically to saying that the Old School is no longer to be 
reckoned with seriously, we find Sandy Herd almost winning. Indeed, 
had it not been that he got just a little too much under his drive to the 
16th when playing the last round, in all human probability he would 
have won. That drive landed him in trouble, and the result was a 7. 
In spite of that and in the full consciousness of where he stood, he 
finished gamely, and only missed his second Championship by a neck. 
Nerd’s is a wonderful record. The oldest man playing and one who 
has, we think, been second more often than any one, either past or pre- 
sent, we believe that if he had won his victory would have been even 
more popular than Duncan’s. 

As we mentioned at the outset, the result of this Open Champion- 
ship, for which we all anxiously waited, is a triumph for neither the Old 
School nor the Modern. For here we have on the one hand a compara- 
tive youngster like George Duncan winning; with Herd, who roughly 
may be classed as contemporary with Kirkaldy, Sayers and Fernie hunt- 
ing him home and, but for sheer ill luck, might have won. 

The much trumpeted American invasion came to nothing, although 
Barnes is a beautiful player, and certainly threatened danger at one 
time. He was deservedly popular, and was well cheered on going to 
receive his prize money. Oddly enough, Barnes was the only man to 
do four rounds under 80 each time. 

In view of the changes to the course and the laying out of six new 
holes, it was a bold move on the part of the Deal Committee to ask for 
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the Open Championship to be held there this year. As is usual with 
anything new, these six holes came in for a good deal of criticism but, 
on the whole, we found that the competitors were quite satisfied, and 
while the new greens looked rough and were certainly slower than the 
older ones, to the man who hit the ball truly and firmly there was no 
difficulty in finding the hole. Probably the approaches just short of 
these new holes worried the players more than anything else. They 
were soft and heavy, and many approach shots remained there which 
otherwise would have run up to the pin. After all, it was the same for 
everybody, and undoubtedly the course provided a searching test of 
Golf as the scores showed, and coming home with the South-west wind 
almost dead in the players’ teeth was something to remember. 

We cannot omit an amusing story concerning two Scots worthies, 
one of whom was playing and the other a spectator. Walking round 
with the spectator watching the play of the other, we remarked that 
Tammas (which, of course, is not his name) was playing very good golf 
in this his second round. ‘‘ Aye, is he, Sir,” remarked his friend, ‘‘ an’ 
it’s me he’s got to thank. When he feenished the first round says I to 
him, Tammas says I, ye’ll need some help, an’ I saw that he got it.” 

‘* Help?” we remarked. ‘‘ Do you mean a different caddie or 
what?” 

‘“ Caddie, ma ,” snorted the friend, ‘‘ whaur would ye look for 
help but intil a tumbler? Aye, that’s what I did, and ye see the result 
for yersel’.”’ 

Whether, however, he had not administered sufficient dope or not, 
we cannot say, but the second round was even more disastrous than 
the first, and having the curiosity to find out what the faithful friend 
had to say to the result of his administrations, we found him sadly 
shaking his head as he remarked, ‘‘ I tell ye what it is, sir. Ye’re nae 
guid at the gowf unless ye ye’re teetot’l.” A rapid conversion. 

It is pleasing to be able to record that the American delegates have 
proved themselves to be real good fellows and anxious to meet us in 
every possible way, and so long as the control in the United States 
remains in the hands of such gentlemen there ought to be no friction. 
But we are of opinion, and in this we find we are in agreement with the 
majority of those who have the best interests of the old game at heart, 
that the Rules of Golf Committee have been lamentably weak in telling 
the U.S. delegates practically to please themselves over the vexed 
question of the stymie. To put the matter in a nutshell these repre- 
sentatives of U.S. golf have given themselves to the trouble of coming 
over here to ask for enlightenment from the body which is universally 
admitted to have the power to decide such questions, and all we are 
able to say to them is ‘‘ Please yourselves.” It almost looks as if the 
American delegates had wasted their time if this is all that the combined 
intelligence of the members of the Rules of Golf Committee can pro- 
duce, and the unfortunate feature, to our mind, is that America is not 
at all unlikely to take this as indicating that they can please themselves 
in other matters as well, with the result that there is no doubt we will 
have a very different kind of golf played in the U.S. from what we are: 
accustomed to consider is the game here. Amongst ourselves opinions 
seem to be more divided than we would have thought. The great 
majority of amateurs favour the retention of the stymie, and although, 
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like everyone else, the present writer has suffered, we plump emphati- 
cally for retaining the stymie, whether laid by oneself or by one’s 
opponent, and, on the whole, we do not think that any good reason has 
yet been shown for its abolition. | The professionals, as might be 
expected from men who have to make their living by the game are, on 
the whole, inclined to favour the American suggestion of doing away 
with the stymie. 

As regards the question of standardising the ball, the great majority 
of opinions which we have gathered throughout the season so far as it 
has gone, is in favour of a standard ball. As one well-known profes- 
sional put it: why should be constantly change our courses and spend 
large sums of money merely to benefit a ring of manufacturers? At 
the same time, the difficulties—now that the solid gutta ball has dis- 
appeared, are very great, and we doubt if they will ever satisfactorily 
be overcome. 

Now that we have witnessed the Amateur and Open Champion- 
ships, we are of opinion that the standard of professional golf was never 
higher, while we think that the standard of amateur golf is rather poor. 
None of the amateurs made anything of a show at Deal, and Mr. 
Tolley’s poor exhibition is probably due to having played too much 
recently. 
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The Badminton 
Photographic Competition 


AUGUST. 


We offer this month a prize or prizes up to the value of Six Guineas 
for the best original photographs sent in representing any subject of 
sporting interest. 

Photographs may be sent in on the following conditions :— 

i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
iii That they have never been previously published. 
iti. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright in all 
photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any photo- 
graph sent in, whether it receives a prize or not. 

The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely 
to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the 
Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 

Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 

Photographs of Public School and University interest will be 
especially welcome. 

All entries for the August Competition must be in by August 31st, 
1920. Results of the August Competition will be announced in the 
October issue. No photographs can be returned except under special 
circumstances. 

Entries from the Colonies and Abroad must reach us by the last 
day of the ensuing month. Thus entries for the August competition 
must reach us not later than September 30th, and they will then be 
judged with the home entries for September. 

The name and address of sender and title of picture must be 
written on the back of each photograph. 

In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 

The Editor’s decision is final. 


RESULT OF MAY COMPETITION. 


The result of the May competition was unavoidably held over from 
last month. Our prize is divided among the following : 

Mr. M. S. Wood, Cheadle Royal, Cheadle, Cheshire; Miss Adams, 
Harvington College, Ealing, W.5; and Mr. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s 
Terrace, Penzance. 


RESULT OF JUNE COMPETITION. 


We received a very large number of entries for June. Our prize 
is awarded to the sender of the two photographs of the Rawal Pindi 
meeting, who is requested to forward his name and address. The 
attention of all competitors is drawn to the note on this subject in 
** By the Way,”’ page 334. 
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LANDING COWS AT ST. HELENA. | 


Photograph by Miss Madge Adams, Harvington College, Ealing, W.5. 
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TWO GRACEFUL DIVERS AT A CORNISH REGATTA. 


Photograph by Mr. E. Corin, 7, St. John’s Terrace, Penzance. 
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MAY EIGHTS, OXFORD, 1920. MAGDALEN COLLEGE IST EIGHT, 
WHO FINISHED HEAD OF THE RIVER. 


Photograph by Mr. H. J. Longford, Wharf House, St. Ebbes, Oxford. 


DORMOUSE UNCURLING TOWARDS THE END OF HIS HIBERNATION. 
Photograth by Mr. J]. H. Raven Ratcliff, “ St. Kilda’s,’’ Thaxted, Essex. 
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START OF AN ARAB RACE, RAWAL PINDI SPRING MEETING, 1920. 
Will entrant please send name and address? 


FINISH OF RAWAL PINDI CUP, SPRING MEETING, RAWAL PIND1. 
N.B.—THE HORSE ON THE RAILS WON. 
Will entrant please send name and address? 
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TOURIST TROPHY RACE (SENIOR) : A COMPETITOR CORNERING AT 
GOVERNOR’S BRIDGE. 
Photograph by Mr. H. T. Palmer. Will he send his address please? 


SHERINGHAM : THE FIRST ROUND OF THE FINAL. MISS C, LEITCH 
AND MISS WETHERED AT THE 17TH HOLE. 
Photograph by Mr. J. A. Hartcup, Doring House, Sheringham, Norfolk. 
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‘© MIDSUMMER STILLNESS AND CONTENT ”’ : SHIRE MARE AND FOAL. 
Photograph by Miss Barry, Gasthorpe, Thetford, Norfolk. 


ROYAL CALPE HUNT: ‘* DECIMAL ’ 
Photograph by Lieut. W. E. G. Hemming, R.G.A., R.A. Mess, Gibraltar. 


AND HER PUPPIES, MAY, 1920. 
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SIDE-PADDLING TO FOWL. 
Photograph by Miss Anwyl, Lligwy, Machynelleth, Wales. 


NORTHERN COUNTIES OTTERHOUNDS ON THE NORTH TYNE. 
Photograph by R. W. Iluntington, Post Office, Bellingham, N. Durham. 
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How France Makes Her 


Champions 


The Story of a Great Sporting Club. 


BY 
DENYS CLIVE. 


HAT great athletes come from France is known to most people 

in these days, when Carpentier, Gobert and Massy are as 
famous here as in their own country; but there is still a tendency 
to regard them as lucky accidents, and almost nothing is heard of 
the clubs whose work for forty years has transformed French sport. 

Before the creation of the Stade Frangais and the Racing Club 
de France organised athletics in France did not exist. Now these 
little groups of runners are become two of the largest sporting clubs 
in the world, and the national union of which they were the 
founders comprises thousands of clubs throughout the country. 

Towards the end of 1882 several young men were in the habit 
of running in the Luxembourg Gardens, before the wondering and 
mocking eyes of a crowd of students and nursemaids. Later on 
the Terrace of the Orangerie, in the Tuileries, became the track, 
and in 1883 the runners united to form a club, the Stade Francais. 
Not long afterwards, in conjunction with the Racing Club, which 
had grown up in much the same way, the Union des Sociétés 
francaises de Sports Athlétiques (U.S.F.S.A.), for long the chief 
governing body of all sport in France, was founded. A gentleman 
of English descent, M. Georges de Saint-Clair, was largely 
responsible for this step. 

For lack of a better ground than the gravel paths of the public 
gardens in Paris running was the only recreation of the members 
until in 1889, after the Exhibition, they moved to the Champ de 
Mars, the large open space behind the Eiffel Tower, and Rugby 
football and lawn tennis were added to their activities. An Eng- 
lishman, Mr. C. Heywood, helped to start the former game. 

The Stade in 1891 had begun to take a prominent place in the 
life of Paris. A landmark was the Rugby match played against 
Rosslyn Park, who won by 12 points to nil. This fixture was kept 
up annually until the War. 

A few years wandering round the western suburbs of the 
Capital ended in 1900, when the present beautiful site in the Park 
of Saint-Cloud was acquired. There can be few more charming 
grounds in the world than this, which was once a pheasant pre- 
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serve of Napoleon I. Most visitors to Paris have journeyed down 
the Seine in the little steamer from the Louvre to Saint-Cloud; 
where they may have climbed the steep hill to the famous terrace 
overlooking the city. Those who care to go on until the topmost 
slope of the Park is surmounted and Paris is seen dimly at the end 
of the splendid avenue, will find the Stade hidden away among 
the trees. 

Or it can be reached by train—the quaint old carriages with 
seats on the roof—a journey slow but pleasant enough, for the line 
follows the uplands beyond the river, and all Paris lies before you, 
the Seine low in the foreground, then the green Bois de Boulogne, 
and in the distance the grey city with the Dome of the Pantheon 
dominating the left bank and the faint white cupola of the Sacré- 
Coeur shining above Montmartre. From the station at Ville 
d’Avray a shady winding lane leads steeply to the Stade. 

Here are a Rugby ground and running track, an Association 
ground (used in summer for cricket, with matting wickets), and 
sixteen tennis courts. The ‘‘ grande cour,’’ where the finals of 
championships are played, was said by the late A. F. Wilding to 
be the best he ever played on. The club-house, a white chalet 
banked with flower beds, where one can obtain an excellent meal, 
is well equipped with showers, a massage table, etc. 

The tennis courts, all of beaten earth, are splendidly kept. 
Some are shaded by trees, others edged with flowers—even the 
netting enclosing them brightened with crimson ramblers. 
Between the courts and the cricket ground is a grove of secular 
trees; while all around are the woods. 

But the distinguishing feature of the Stade is its membership, 
of over 2,000, including men and women of all ages and children, 
all of whom are catered for in some way. Both codes of football, 
hockey, tennis, athletics—and croquet—are practised by the Stade, 
and the French and Paris championships for all have been held at 
different times. 

The Rugby team, as is fairly well known in England, was in 
pre-war days one of the best in France—with all respect to the 
critics who find nothing good outside the South—and many “‘ In- 
ternationals’’ have played in it. Two of the best captains France 
ever had, Communeau and Duval, were Stadistes. Since the days 
of Heywood many English players temporarily resident in Paris 
have assisted the club, among them W. D. C. L. Purves, Peacock, 
of Cambridge University; Blanch, of the Old Alleynians; and 
Yewlett of Cardiff, who trained the side for several seasons. 

First fifteen games are played at the Parc des Princes, Auteuil, 
the scene of many International games. This ground is more 
accessible than Saint-Cloud, and can hold big ‘‘ gates.’” Matches 
with English clubs were—and doubtless will be—frequent, and 
besides Rosslyn Park, the Harlequins, London Irish, Cardiff, and 
_ London Hospital are among those who have crossed the Channel. 
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The last pre-war game against the ’Quins was won by them by a 
goal and a try to nil. 

As many as eight fifteens are fielded regularly, and in-addition 
two teams of ‘‘ Bambins,’’ consisting of boys under fifteen, who 
play matches with school teams or similar sides organised by other 
clubs. The voungsters often perform at Auteuil before the big 
match, and then sit down to watch their elders. Great attention is 
taken with the coaching of the boys, whom the club trainer and 
various first fifteen men take in hand on Thursday afternoons, and 
they afford no small promise for the future. From our point of 
view it is curious that the boys have a “ club ”’ feeling akin to the 
school loyalty fostered in this country. Such school teams as exist 
have in most cases had to fight against apathy or open hostility on 
the part of the professors, although wider views are beginning to 
prevail. 

The Association game languished for many years, and not 
until 1909 did the Stade figure in the first division of the Paris 
‘League. That they did so at all was due to the energy of an 
Englishman, Mr. Harold Jordan, sometime light-weight boxing 
champion of France and an excellent all-round sportsman. English 
sides are welcome but infrequent visitors. The Outcasts (mainly 
composed of Corinthians) have played several games with the 
Stade, for whom they were much too good. Of English players 
who have aided the Stade, N. C. Astley and R. P. Keigwin are 
the best known ; but the latter chiefly assisted the Racing Club. 

Varying fortunes have attended the cricket team, though such 
good men as A. J. Evans and N. A. Knox have been members. 
The pioneer and chief mainstay is Dr. T. H. Jordan, a member of 
an old cricketing family once associated with Southgate. The best 
all-round plaver who regularly turned out was a young Australian, 
Mr. Maurice Kellermann, brother of the famous swimmer. 

Sides from the H.A.C., National Sporting Club (captained hv 
Mr. Bettinson, an old comrade of Mr. Jordan at the German Gym- 
nasium many years ago, and including Mr. J. W. H. T. Douglas), 
Honor Oak, Gore Court, Yorkshire Amateurs, Mortlake, and Dub- 
lin University have been visitors in the past, and it is hoped that 
some day the M.C.C. will recognise the efforts made to keep the 
game going in France by sending a team over. 

Lawn tennis is, of course, the principal summer game, and 
although M. Gobert and other famous plavers are not seen so much 
at the Stade (of which the champion has been a member since child- 
hood) nowadays, much good play is to be seen there. Here again 
‘special attention is paid to the children, and the special competitions 
arranged for them are always well worth watching. 

The svstematic development of sport in all its forms and the 
inculcation of a real sporting spirit are the aims of those who direct 
the Stade Francais, and the extent to which thev had reached them 
was not fully appreciated in Paris until the War. 
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WHAT TO WEAR FOR TENNIS. 


N spite of the jumper craze, the short-sleeve, one-piece frock with 
dies neatly girdled waist is most popular for tennis. Mdlle. 
Lenglen seldom wears any other, and she looks delightfully cool 
and charming in these simple little frocks. They are made of 
piqué linen or sponge cloth, but quite the latest material is canvas. 
This material will stand any amount of hard wear, and its great 
quality is that it is uncrushable, and can be squeezed into the 
smallest space in a heavily laden trunk, and appear just as fresh at 
the end of its journey as when it started. An ideal tennis frock of 
this useful material can be had at Selfridges [as sketch (a)| for 50s. 
It is made in one piece to slip over the head with no bother about 
fastenings. The waist is gathered into elastic and adorned with a 
tiny patent leather belt which gives a smart finish. This frock can 
be had in black, tan, mauve, saxe or green stripes, and is just the 
thing to take with one for a week-end tennis party. 

As for shoes, which play such an important part in every 
woman’s outfit, the ankle strap shoe of white canvas or buckskin 
is greatly worn on the court. Fine white thread or silk hose are 
the coolest. 


LINGERIE NOTES FOR SPORTS WEAR. 


Nothing can equal a good linen or cambric for hard wear, and 
one can get an ideal set of four garments for about thirty shillings. 
I recently bought some embroidered with spots and hemstitching 
on a dainty cambric, and they launder beautifully and look fresh 
as long as they are wearable. 

A charming princess petticoat in voile in white or colours can 
be had at Robinson and Cleavers for 18/11. This pretty garment 
would be just the thing to wear under a tennis dress. It is made 
with many small pleats at each side from just below the waist to the 
hem which gives plenty of fulness. The front and baclr: consists 
of straight panels beautifully hemstitched. The petticoat fastens 
at the back, and hemstitched shoulder straps complete this dainty 
little garment. For the clever woman who prefers to make her 
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own lingerie nothing could please 
her more than the exquisite material 
which is being sold by the Govern- 
ment at such a low price. This 
material resembles the finest Taran- 
tulle. It is 42 inches wide and costs 
2/113 a yard. It is a slight biscuit 
colour which, with washing, will 
quickly bleach white. No one should 
miss an opportunity such as this, 
vhich willkenot come one’s way again. 


NOTES FROM Paris. 


An extremely chic little sports 
dress was worn by a youthful Parisi- 
enne on the golf links. It was made 
of nigger silk jersey cloth with strip: 
of periwinkle, blue and dull gold. 
Her hat to match was adorned by a 
multi-coloured tassel which hung 
gaily down over the left brim. Jer- 
sey cloth is still very popular, especi- 
ally the woollen stockinette for sports 
wear, and those who are not slim 
enough to wear a whole dress should 
use the stockinette to trim a serge 
dress or cover a sports hat. 

Great changes are expected from 
Paris this Autumn. Skirts are to be 
longer, and short sleeves and décol- 
leté necks are to disappear. The 
cold weather will probably decide 
this matter, and long sleeves and 
high collars be all the rage. Already Sketch (a) 
longer skirts have appeared in Paris, which are certainly a great 
improvement, especially for evening wear. The irregular hem is 
still very much in evidence. A simple but delightfully attractive 
evening dress had a pointed tunic of jade green tulle over a pale 
gold lace underskirt. The crossover bodice consisted of jade tulle 
over lace, and the tulle sash was edged with gold lace and weighted 
with gold tassels which almost touched the ground. The wearer 
had a mass of auburn hair, and she looked magnificent. 

The ‘‘ overall’? movement whicl. has reached France from 
America and is gradually gaining ground among the Parisiennes, 
may spread to our shores. The chemise frock is its immediate 
forerunner, and is a most useful and practical garment. 
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PaRASOLS, GOWNS AND Hats. 
Parasol and handbag are still made to maich each other, and 


finished with ivory or tortoiseshell handles. 


At a recent garden 


party one lady carried a bag and sunshade of lemon and white 
brocade, the bag having a heavy white ivory top, while the 


Pleated skirts are still very 
much in evidence especially 
fer sports wear. This useful 
Sports skir: is made of cream 
serge for tennis or in a light 
tweed for golf. The fine 
pleats at the back and front 
give the necessary fulness, 
and it is finished with two 
pockets. 


parasol boasted a thick ivory handle, on 
the top of which was mounted a small 
ivory elephant. Other novelties in sun- 
shades are ostrich feathers which fall 
gracefully over taffeta frames, also pink 
roses and green leaves trailed alluringly 
over lace and chiffon. The handles are 
beautifully carved, and those that are 
plain are surmounted by carved knobs. 

A pretty French model worn by an on- 
looker at Wimbledon the other day was 
of heavy pink ninon with an over-dress 
of lace; the sash was of shot blue and 
green silk. Another simple but charming 
gown was of lemon georgette trimmed 
with many charming frills of the same 
material. On the river shady hats are 
the most popular, and there is no doubt 
that the picture hat suits the average Eng- 
lish woman better than any other style. 
A delightful white hat worn by one 
youthful blonde had a _ transparent net 
crown with a soft fall of net on the edge 
of the brim. Another charming hat of 
white organdie, with swathed black satin 
crown and a pastoral picture painted 
underneath the brim gave a very beautiful 
and smart effect. A chic little hat for 
town wear has a cunning little mask veil, 
and is most convenient because it does not 
need moving when its fair wearer par- 
takes of teas and ices. 


ROUND THE SHOPS. 


Now that August has arrived, cooler 
evenings and chilly winds demand warm 


coverings for light frocks. The sports- 
woman’s thoughts will therefore turn to 
woollen coats and scarves. Some may 
cast aside cotton dresses altogether and 
return to more substantial garments. For 
those who favour woollen golf coats 
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nothing could please them more than the 
delightful selection that Harrods have to 
offer them. Of these a lemon coloured one 
in brushed wool relieved by long roll collar 
and border in mauve, is one of the smartest, 
lemon colour being still the craze. This 
golf coat was priced at 79/6, and was also 
obtainable in rust, jade, putty, mauve, 
rose, nattier or ivory. With one of Har- 
rods’ wrap scarves to tone in the same 
brushed wool for 42/6, the wearer would 
face the chilliest spin home with no fear 
of feeling cold after a hard evening’s 
tennis. 

At Messrs. Bradley’s (Chepstow Place) 
a large variety of tweed coats and skirts are 
to be seen, and as tweeds are to be worn 
so much this Autumn one should certainly 
make a point of visiting their saloons. 
The large variety of colours and designs 
probably accounts for the popularity of the 
tweed costume. With furs and a smart 
hat in town it is most useful for walking, 
shopping, and general hard wear, and 
worn with a scarf and a velour hat nothing 
could be more suitable for the country. 
One of the smartest of these costumes was 
designed with a large roll collar and rag- 
lan sleeves, which gave ample freedom to 
the arm, and would be excellent for sports 
wear. The coat was fastened with three 
large buttons at the neck and below the 
waist—which was finished by a loose belt ail, 
and distinctive pockets. This was in good quality tweed and cost 
113 guineas. 

A costume demands a shirt blouse, and one could not do 
better than choose Luvisca for hard wear. This delightful 
material never fails to look smart, and it washes beautifully. It 
can be had in almost any colour, plain or striped, and one can get 
just the shape that suit one’s style. A good quality crépe-de-chine 
shirt blouse can be had at Harrods for 55/9. In a rather wide- 
coloured stripe on an ivory background it is very well made and is 
finished with two pockets. It is well worth the price. 

A novelty in velour cloths can be had at Dickins and Jones, 
Regent Street. A very smart coat for early Autumn, fashioned 
in self striped velour cloth, is pictured on this page [sketch (b)]. 
It can be had in a variety of colours and its price is 144 guineas. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


THE HOLIDAY MONTH. 


ESPITE the anxious plea of railway companies that a day in June 

means ‘‘ a day and a half,” August must still remain the chief holi- 
day month while our schools maintain their conservative habits. So the 
question as to what fishing can be obtained then remains as important as 
ever. Looking back on long past Augusts when as a schoolboy, or under- 
graduate, I used to regard holidays as devised entirely for fishing, | have 
mental pictures of various parts of the country, some of them intersected 
by trout streams, some by coarse fish rivers, some watered by lakes, some, 
alas, hardly watered by anything. But, even in the last melancholy event, 
I always found some opportunity of plying my angle. 1 remembe: one 
holiday in one of the dryest and dullest of our inland watering places 
where by perseverance (and, I fear, impudence) I succeeded in fishing in 
places where I am pretty sure no one had ever fished before, little ponds 
in gardens, a small and sacrosanct reservoir, and the like. [1 was in 
one of those ponds that I caught a good many goldfish, fine fat creatures 
weighing up to 1 lb., some of them. I do not remember ever fishing for 
goldfish elsewhere, but in that pond they seemed.to have run to wildness 
and weight. 


THE MERITS OF COARSE FISHING. 


The result of all my August memories gathered together and com- 
pared is a_ conviction that on the whole a_ coarse fish dis- 
trict gives better returns in pleasure at this time of year 
than a trout district, provided, of course, that one  appreci- 
ates coarse fishing and is content therewith. Trout streams 
in August are apt to be very low and clear. Salmon rivers for 
the most part are in the dull mid-way period between the end of late 
spring or summer fishing and the beginning of the autumn run. A few 
sea trout rivers and lakes may be in their prime, but so few, or so far 
away, that they are outside the calculations of paterfamilias. But the 
coarse fish districts of the eastern, midland, and southern counties offer 
plenty of scope for quite good sport to the man who will make the most 
of their possibilities and who will study the art of catching their many 
species of fish by the various appropriate methods. 


BREAM FISHING ON THE BROADS. 


The land of the Broads is not the least interesting of these districts 
and I have happy memories of well-filled days on some of those shallow 
wind-swept lagoons or on the rivers and drains that connect them. The 
chief fishing in August is for bream and rudd, and both fish call for a 
good deal of watercraft in the angler. Most of the Broads are very 
shallow—s5ft. of water is as much as one can hope for in nearly all the 
parts known to me—and in consequence it is not easy to get close to the 
fish. So one has to be prepared to fish a baited swim perhaps twenty 
yards away from the boat, and even at that distance one cannot afford 
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to move about in the craft much or set up tell-tale vibrations. Waiting 
for bream to ‘‘ come on” may be a slow business, and sitting quite still 
on a hard seat induces stiffness and cramps. But once the fish have 
begun to feed there is no lack of excitement, and big bronze fellows 
upwards of 2 lb. will come to the net as fast as rod and line can bring 
them thither. It is very interesting to note the first signs of feeding 
having begun. In bright weather and clear water one often notes a 
clouding of the spot where the ground bait has been thrown, due to the 
stirring up of mud as the bream rout about in their pig-like way. When 
the light is less favourable strings of small bubbles ascending to the 
sur‘ace give the sign. Soon after either portent has been observed the 
float should begin to go steadily off, gradually going under as the fish 
gathers speed. 


BAITS AND METHODS. 


I know not how it may be now, but of old I found no bait to beat 
lobworms (or brandlings in hot weather) for Norfolk bream, though in 
other parts of the country I have on the whole done better with paste of 
various kinds. It is perhaps largely a matter of accident. The bream 
has pretty catholic tastes, and will take most of the baits that are in the 
general bait-table. In some waters it seems to appreciate parboiled 
potato as much as anything. As there is a good deai of waiting involved 
in bream fishing one can fish with a couple of rods at once, and use of a 
different bait on each will help to a conclusion as to the favourite on any 
given day. In this shallow-water fishing I prefer, if possible, to use a 
line which has been greased with vaseline or some other unguent to 
make it float. It makes striking easier and cleaner. But there are 
occasions when it is perhaps better to let the line sink, especially when a 
cross-wind is blowing. A floating line then tends to drag the float away 
from the baited pitch. When he can, however, the angler fixes his boat 
in the lea of the rushes so that the wind is at his back. The bait should 
be well on the bottom, an interval of at least a foot being allowed between 
the lowest shot of the gut cast and the hook. Where there is a risk of 
dragging it is better to have a small bullet on the cast than a number of 
shot. With the float properly adjusted, it holds the bottom more than 
one or two shot would. The float should be fairly big, a short swan 
quill, or a long-shaped cork, and its tip should be coloured to make it 
easily seen. A red tip is on the whole the most visible, though a black 
one has advantages in certain conditions of light. 


THE GOLDEN RUDD. 


Rudd fishing as usually practised on the Broads is akin to bream 
fishing in the sort of tackle employed and the distance maintained between 
boat and shoals. But it differs in one particular. Rudd are to a large 
extent surface feeders, and are attracted, not by ordinary ground bait, 
but by old crusts which float to the edges of the reed beds in which the 
fish lie and among which they seek much of their food. When the rudd 
have found the crusts there is a great to-do, and there is no mistaking 
the gobbling and splashing that ensues. The angles throws his float as 
near the commotion as he can, the hook baited with a piece of paste or 
crust being not more than a foot below it. As the rudd are feeding on 
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the top, it is not a bad thing to have no weight on the gut at all and to 
make the float both self-cocking and heavy enough to throw by winding 
some lead wire round the lower end. 


RUDD AND THE FLY. 


Very good fun can be had with rudd by fly-fishing for them. Like 
most of the coarse fish which take the fly they are deliberate in their 
method of absorbing it, and they will follow it for some distance before 
seizing it. The angler must not be in a hurry to strike, and he can 
safely wait till he sees or feels the line begin to tighten. Some of the 
best sport I have had with rudd has been on bright hot days, when, 
paddling the boat very quietly about from one little pool in the rushes to 
another, I have now and then come upon shoals basking on the surface, 
and have succeeded in dropping a fly among them without their seeing 
me. I do not think they are very particular as to flies. The sort of 
pattern used for chub will do for rudd equally well, only it should be 
somewhat smaller. There is not a handsomer fish in our fresh waters 
than the rudd, with its bright fins and golden armour, and it is a pity 
that it is not more wide-spread in its distribution for it is a game fighter 
as well. It should be worth introducing to many stagnant waters 
where some fly-taking fish is desired and trout are not likely to do well. 


PERCH AND THE DROP-MINNOW. 

If you can find them there are some splendid perch in the Norfolk 
Broads, but they are uncertain in their moods. Some of the most 
amusing fishing I ever had there was in little windmill drains into which 
the perch would make their way in pursuit of small fry. I used to get 
good fish up to 14 Ib. in such places by the drop-minnow method, and 
great fun it was. For minnows, of course, I had to use tiny roach or 
rudd, but they did quite as well. The drop-minnow—in case any of my 
readers are not familiar with it—is merely the old-fashioned trolling on a 
smaller scale. You have a lead inside the bait, in its gullet, which makes 
it shoot head first down into the water, and very attractive it looks as it 
darts hither and thither, always at some unexpected angle. The method 
is not much employed for perch, I believe, but it is quite a good one, and 
it allows the angler to keep on the move, which is an advantage. The 
ordinary single hook with a leaded shank which is used in drop-minnow- 
ing for trout in the North does very well for perch, but if one prefers one 
can have an arrangement with a separate lead which is thrust into the 
bait’s mouth and one or two triangles and a tail hook which are caught 
into its side. This sort of tackle admits of quicker striking and does not 
require a baiting needle. 

THE CHANCE OF PIKE. , 

Now and again in fishing for perch with drop-minnow the angler 
must inevitably come across a pike, and if he has the luck with him he 
may have an exciting fight and triumph in the end over quite a big fish. 
Your ten or twelve-pounder has at times a great fondness for small 
baits, and will run at them when he would not dream of taking a big one. 
Perhaps he acts on the principle of having ‘‘ a snack between meals.” 
But there is, as I have said, a great deal cf luck in catching a big pike 
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which indulges in this habit. If he simply engulfs the bait in his capa- 
cious maw it is long odds that he will bite through the gut at once. The 
only chance is that in striking the angler may chance to lodge his hook 
or hooks just in the angle of the jaw, or—which very seldom happens— 
right at the edge of the jaw. In either of these cases the gut is kept 
away from the sharp teeth and there is nothing to fear on that score. 
The contest then becomes merely a matter of ordinary skill in handling 
a heavy fish on light tackle, with a further need for a bit of luck when it 
comes to the use of the net. Only the other day an angler told me of a 
fight with one of these big pike which he had hooked on perch tackle. 
The hook was in the right place, so it was only necessary for him to play 
the fish patiently, which he did for something like twenty minutes. But 
when netting-time came the net proved too small for the amateur efforts 
of a friend who had come up tohelp. The big pike was half in and then 
got out again. It was played for a few more minutes, and then was got 
half into the net a second time, made a final effort, and at last broke the 
gut and was gone. My sorrowing informant put the misadventure down 
to the fact that his assistant tried to net the fish by the middle instead of 
from the tail. I am not quite sure of the wisdom of netting by the tail, 
though. If a fish so approached makes an effort it can go straight out 
of the net. Once or twice when I have been faced with the difficulty of 
a big fish and a small net I have solved the problem by drawing the fish 
over the net to the middle, dropping the rod, stooping and giving the 
said middle a push with my hand. ‘The fish then doubles up and so goes 
in comfortably. But one cannot always get the fish to a spot convenient 
for such a manceuvre. Sometimes, however, I have found that a fish so 
placed over the net will double up without forcible persuasion when the 
net is lifted. A good deal depends on its being pretty well played out. 


A TIP. 


One ‘‘ tip” is worth mentioning for the angler who wants to drop- 
minnow for perch where pike are numerous and does not want to be 
bitten through. Let him have his. tackle tied to three or four inches of 
the finest twisted wire with a loop at the end. A tiny hook-swivel at the 
end of the gut cast will serve as an attachment between it and the 
tackle. The twisted wire need be no thicker than quite fine undrawn 
gut, and I do not think the bigger perch worry about it when they are in 
a feeding mood. 


The Olympic Games 


F. A. M. WEBSTER. 


HETHER the Olympic Games are good or bad it is not 

my province to discuss in the space of this article, although, 
personally, I am in favour of them, since most peoples’ dislike is 
based merely upon one or two unfortunate incidents which have 
occurred in the past. 

In connection with these incidents it must be remembered 
that in every army, whether it be of warriors or sportsmen, there 
will always be found those who deem the prize of more worth 
than the contest, and it is such people as these who have been 
responsible for any small controversies which have arisen in the 
past. The good fellowship between the teams from the various 
nations has never yet been called into question. 

So far as the question of the good the Olympic Games do is 
concerned, I think that the hugely enhanced number of entries at 
the various open meetings this year proves that the Games do 
really serve to arouse interest among the active athletes themselves, 
although they fail to gain any great measure of support from the 
general public. 

The reason of the most noticeable public indifference, exempli- 
fied by the lack of response to the appeal for funds, which was 
supported by His Majesty the King, both financially and in the 
matter of goodwill, is not far to seek. Those responsible for the 
management of Olympic matters in this country, and for the 
making of proper preparations, have carried on their conferences 
behind locked doors, entirely failing to take the public into their 
confidence until the eleventh hour, when, even if the money had 
been forthcoming, it would have been obtained too late to be of 
any practical value in preparing the athletes. 

Not only is such secrecy bad policy, but it is bad business, 
because nothing can be made popular without publicity, and it is 
the art of advertising which the Olympic Council evidently does 
not understand. 

I suppose that the lack of funds will prevent us from sending 
to the Olympic Games at Antwerp this vear such a ponderous 
team as left these shores for Stockholm in 1912, when, out of a 
total team of 336 for all the Olympic events, there were not less 
than 84 athletes, of whom quite a number were no more than 
passengers, as is, I think, proved by the fact that out of 184 points 
their total score was confined to 2 firsts, 2 seconds, and 5 thirds, 
which made a total of 15 points and put Great Britain fourth to the 
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United States, Finland and Sweden. It is, therefore, significant 
in this connection that Finland, who entered only 26 athletes, 
scored 6 firsts, 4 seconds and 3 thirds, making in all 29 points, 
which put her second to the United States. 

On the general programme Sweden came first with 133 points, 
scoring successes in athletics, shooting, swimming, tennis, riding, 
yachting, gymnastics, wrestling, and the middle weights. The 
Americans, who were second, secured their position mainly on 
their athletic ability, scoring 85 out of 133 points in that particular 
section, but they also did well in swimming and shooting. Great 
Britain was third with 76 points, being helped out very consider- 
ably by-the Leander, New College and Thames Rowing Clubs; 
by the women in the swimming section, and by our tennis cham- 
pions, who did well on the covered courts but did not compete in 
the competitions on the open courts as Wimbledon was on at the 
same time. 

This vear, even if we had the money to finance a big team, | 
do not think that we could find enough men, whose form is 
sufficiently near to Olympic standard, to justify their inclusion in. 
a British side. 

Our best hope is, I feel sure, B. Howard Baker of Liverpool, 
the Northern Counties and English High Jump Champion, who 
broke the English Record at 6 ft. 3} ins. in July. Baker has been 
jumping for quite a number of years now, having won his first 
English Championship in 1910, but he has had hitherto the most 
phenomenal bad luck. At Rochdale, when he was first becoming 
famous, some years ago, he attempted 6 ft. 5 ins., and only just 
brushed the bar off with his hips. At Crewe in 1911 he again 
attempted the same height, but there was a following wind which 
blew the bar down and the jump was not allowed ; but I was stand- 
ing with the judges upon that occasion, and, in my opinion, 
Baker did not touch the bar and did, therefore, in point of fact, 
actually clear 6 ft. 5 ins. this time. In 1912 A. W. Richards, 
U.S.A., established a new Olvmpic record of 6ft. 4 ins., and this, 
I think, Baker is capable of equalling and probably beating; in 
any case I think that he will secure for us what may well be our 
one and-only Olympic gold medal in the athletic section at 
Antwerp. 

I am afraid that the English Championships at Stamford 
Bridge last July showed only too conclusively how incredibly 
badly off we are in the matter of Olympic candidates. 

W. A. Hill and A. G. Hill, who have been regarded as two of 
our greatest champions, showed us all too plainly that their last 
year’s form, upon which our hopes were based, has left them, and 
one wonders what athletes, if any, we have to take their place. The 
West Indian sprinter, H. F. V. Edward, who won both the 100 
and 220 Yards Championships in very fine form, did not altogether 
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please me, for the fight he put up in the semi-final round in the 
furlong race was not at all convincing, and leads one to fear that 
he may ‘‘ throw up the sponge ”’ in a battling finish such as the 
Americans will probably prosecute. 

There has been a great tendency of late to look upon every 
man who shows anything like English Championship form as a 
probable Olympic Champion in embryo. But if those who are so 
ready to make all our geese swans would but study the statistics of 
previous Olympic Meetings, they would readily arrive at the 
reason why it is necessary for us to put our athletes upon an 
equality in teaching and training with their foreign antagonists, 
before we begin to regard them as probable World’s Champions. 

Take for example the prospects of the West Indian sprinter 
at Antwerp. At Stockholm, W. R. Applegarth, the holder of 
the British record of 9 4/5th secs. for the 100 Yards, and the 
World’s record of 21 1/5th secs. for 220 Yards, returned 10 7/ 10th 
secs. for his heat in the 100 metres, and vet was unable to get into 
the final; and in the 200 metres, although he qualified for the final 
in 21 9/10th secs., he was beaten by Craig and Lippincott, U.S.A., 
in 21 7/1oth secs., and these, it must be remembered, are times 
which H. F. V. Edward has never yet produced. Again the fact 
that G. M. Butler, the big Light Blue, who was beaten this vear 
by B. G. D. Rudd, won the English Quarter Mile Championship 
last vear, is thought by many to be a good indication of his ability 
to beat the best of the Americans at Antwerp; but Butler is a 
highly strung individual who uses up a lot of his nervous force 
before ever the race is started, and, while I believe that he is capable 
of breaking World’s record, I am not satisfied, on his present 
running, that he is likely to produce the 48 1/5th secs. which will 
be needed to win the Olvmpic 400 metres race, but at the same time 
I shall be badly disappointed if he fails to get into the final as did 
C. N. Seedhouse and G. Nichol in 1912, after returning 48 7/1oth 
and 48 3/1oth secs. respectively in the second round. 

As I have already indicated, A. G. Hill is, to all intents and 
purposes, our only hope in the 8co and 1,500 metres races, and if 
he does not regain his form we can only hope that the representa- 
tives who are selected will be voung and gain sufficient experience 
to enable them to figure prominently in 1924. 

In 1912 the late Sergeant G. W. Hutson was our great hope 
for the 5,000 metres, and he was, I think, unlucky in having against 
him two such phenomenal runners as Hannes Kolehmainen and 
the late Jean Bouin, to whom he was third by 150 vards. For 
that event this vear we have C. E. Blewitt, the English Quarter 
Mile Champion, who on paper appears to be as good a man as was 
Hutson in 1912 in that their Championship times are the same, 
and vet no one who has seen both the men on the path would 
place them in the same class, and Blewitt will, I am afraid, be 
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beaten as easily by Guillemot, the Frenchman who won the 
English Cross Country Championship, as was Hutson by the 
Finlander and that other Frenchman in 1912. 

As regards the field events I have already indicated that our 
best hope in these is B. Howard Baker, the high jumper. 
Of the rest, I think that E. W. Wheller, who won 
the English 440 Yards Hurdles Championship in 57 2/5th 
secs., has some chance of getting into the final of the 
400 Metres Hurdles at Antwerp, for he has pace, is ideally built 
for the game, and as keen as mustard. In the 110 metres Hurdles 
we have no chance at all, although I think that had George Gray, 
the English Champion of 1913 and 1914, had the athletic education 
and opportunities for competition which the Americans enjoy, he 
would have been right in the first flight, both at Stockholm and 
Antwerp. This opinion I base upon his performance in the Eng- 
lish 120 Yards Hurdles Championship this year, when he was 
second to G. A. Trowbridge, of Princeton University, U.S.A., 
beaten by less than two yards in 15 2/5th secs. In any case I 
expect this event to be captured by the British Empire, since Earl 
Thompson, who is representing Canada, has recently established 
his new and almost incredible World’s record of 14 2/5th secs. for 
120 Yards Hurdles. 

Another athlete, who may just possibly secure for us a place, 
although I do not think he will actually win, is C. E. Lively, the 
Midland Counties and English Hop Step and Jump Champion. 
In securing the latter title he did 43 ft. 33 ins. with the single jump 
he was able to make, having badly strained a muscle a few days 
previously, but he has in practice beaten 47 ft. several times, and 
although I am told that many of the Swedes, who favour this 
particular event, have jumped well over 48 ft., and that it will take 
49 ft. to win at Antwerp, I do not despair of seeing Lively among 
the first three, for he is, in my opinion, just about as good as was 
T. J. Ahearne a month or so before the Olympic Games of 1908 at 
which he won with a triple effort of 48 ft. 114 ins. 

It is deplorable, but, | am afraid, all too true, that we are 
absolutely without first-class Long Jumpers, Pole Vaulters, Javelin, 
Discus, and Hammer Throwers, Shot Putters, and 56-lbs. Weight 
Slingers. 

In short, we are, as usual, entirely deficient of field events 
men, and this means that even if our track athietes were first-class 
and able to win every single one of their events, we should still 
lose at the Olympic Games, since the programme comprises twelve 
field and nine track events. For the Pentathlon made up of 200 
and 1,500 metres flat races, Throwing the Discus, Throwing the 
Javelin and Running Long Jump; and the Decathlon comprising 
100, 400 and 1,500 metres flat races, 110 metres Hurdle Race, Put- 
ting the Shot, Broad Jump, High Jump, Pole Vault, Throwing 
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the Discus and Throwing the Javelin, we have no one to enter, 
although we have plenty of men who, with a little encouragement 
and proper training, might have been trained into prize-winning 
form. 

There is also one other possible gold medalist whose name I 
have not yet mentioned : this is Percy Hodge, the English Steeple- 
chase Champion, whose chances of winning the 3,c00 metres 
Steeplechase at Antwerp are distinctly good. In the Walking 
event I am afraid we must be prepared for defeat, since we have at 
present no one of the class of Larner and Webb, who walked so 
well for us in 1908 and 1912. 

In the Relay Races and Tug of War I think our chances are 
distinctly good, and I am told that our Cross Country team of six 
is likely to put up a surprisingly good show. But as to the 
Marathon Race I am at present unable to say anything, since the 
trials will not have been held before this article has gone to press. 

On the whole I think that our team should consist of two 
relay teams, one Tug of War team, and a Cross Country team, 
there being included in the 400 metres relay team the four sprinters 
who will represent us in the 100 and 200 metres individual races. 
There should be in addition two representatives for the 400, 800, 
1,500, 5,000, and 10,000 metres flat races; two for the 110 metres 
and 400 metres hurdle-races; two for the Steeplechase, and two, 
if they show sufficient promise, for the Walks; B. Howard Baker, 
English Record Holder, and, on his form, the International, T. J. 
Carroll, Ireland, the British Record Holder, for the High Jump 
and C. E. Liveley for the Hop, Step and Jump, and, for the Shot 
Put, Dr. R. Salisbury Woods, C.U.A.C., who, being in resi- 
dence at Cambridge, would gain experience of incalculable value 
to future undergraduates; teams for the 3,000 metres flat and 
10,000 metres Cross Country races; but in the rest of the events we 
should do well to remain unrepresented, unless we have young 
athletes of such exceptional promise that the experience thev are 
likely to gain would justifv their inclusion in the team upon these 
grounds. I have in mind such junior athletes as J. W. Thwaite, 
of Liverpool University, and R. J. Dickenson, the Harrow school 
boy, who has consistently accomplished 5 ft. 8 ins. in the High 
Jump, and who, with encouragement and _ training, will 
undoubtedly become a record breaker. 
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By the Way 


THE BRITISH ISLES’ ACHIEVEMENTS. 


It is frequently asserted in the popular press that the star of the 
British Isles is on the wane, so far as her sporting prowess is con- 
cerned. But like so much that is stated in those quarters, the remark 
is considerably exaggerated, if not definitely untrue. Let us examine 
the facts. 

To British golfers belong the Golf Championships, both Amateur 
and Professional; at Rugby Football we remain paramount; the Ameri- 
can crews were defeated by English ones at Henley; at Polo we are 
at least the equals of any nation on earth; our Relay Race team won a 
pronounced victory in the States; the America’s Cup seems at last— 
despite all.manner of restrictions—again within our grasp (July 21st). 
If we cannot at the moment produce a Lawn Tennis Champion, we 
have at least two men good enough to give the victars a fright— 
Major Kingscote, who extended Mr. Tilden to five sets at Wimble- 
don and Mr. Johnston to five in the Davis Cup, and Mr. 
Parke, who, after five years of war and consequent loss of condition, 
a severe wound in the wrist (of all places for a tennis player!) and a 
load of anno domini on the wrong side of 35, contrived to beat Mr. 
Johnston, the American champion. But we have no need to excuse 
ourselves for any failures. It would be expecting too much were we 
to think it possible always to be champions in all things. And we 
must always remember—though we “‘ says it as shouldn’t ’’—that to 
us belongs the proud achievement of having taught the world to play 
games. We set the example; the world saw what a good one it was, 
and followed suit. 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


Mr. C. B. Fry clinched his return to the cricket field last month 
by knocking up a century, an achievement upon which we congratulate 
him,—and Hampshire, who are lucky enough to number him again 
amongst their eleven. 


*VARSITY AND PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKET. 


The weather could not have been more unkind to the ’Varsities 
for their Cricket Match, at which great things were expected. As it 
was, Oxford may be considered to have had the larger proportion of 
what little element of luck there was, since on the third day—the first 
on which any play was possible—they were enabled by winning the 
toss to go in and make 117 for cne on a dead wicket, while the Cam- 
bridge bowlers could not get a grip on the ground. 

Eton won their eighth consecutive victory over Harrow at Lurd’s 


on July gth and roth, and are now one up on Harrow in the matter 
of wins. 


THE DAVIS CUP. 


The final of the Davis Cup Competition at Wimbledon gave the 
U.S.A. an easy victory of five matches to nil, but the British Isles 
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made a brave display. We hope to publish an article next month on 
the Davis Cup rounds, and the prospects of the Challengers in their 
matches against Australia. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK. 


Last month we published the last of our ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark ”’ 
series. These articles by Mr. Alfred E. T. Watson, which have been 
so popular a feature, have extended to the number of ninety, and many 
amusing incidents have occurred in his hunt for ‘‘ copy.’’ This month, 
to take their place, we have begun a series of Gardening Notes, which 
we hope will be popular as well as instructive. 

‘* A Look Round ’’ will in future deal with all matters of sport, 
and will not be exclusively confined to the Turf. 


OUR MONTHLY COMPETITION. 


May we urge upon competitors the absolute necessity of writing 
their names and addresses on the back of their photographs as well 
as on the coupon provided for that purpose? Several have omitted 
to do so recently, including two whose photographs we have reproduced 
this month with a request that they will forward their names and 
addresses. In future, however, we shall have reluctantly to disqualify 
any competitors who do not comply with this and all other rules. 

Occasionally it happens that photographs submitted for the com- 
petition are suitable for illustrating one or other of the articles appear- 
ing in the Magazine. In such cases we shall use these photographs 
in this way, and acknowledge their source in the usual manner. 


THE BOY SCOUTS. 


No one will be likely to deny that the Boy Scout movement, which 
has made such enormous strides the world over, is one of immense 
benefit to the youth of the nations. The love of clean and healthy 
living, the spirit of sportsmanship and esprit de corps, the duties of 
citizenship, which its training inculcates in those who are lucky or 
sensible enough to number themselves in its ranks, are qualities of 
potent and permanent value. It was the custom some years ago to 
scoff good-humouredly at the ‘* boy-sprouts ’’; but that laughter has 
long since died away in deference to a sincere admiration. The popu- 
larity which the movement has achieved in all lands is well illustrated 
by the world-wide gathering of its representatives at the Boy Scouts 
International Jamboree which is being held at Olympia in the early part 
of August. Elsewhere in the pages of this issue Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell describes what he truty calls the ‘‘ Romance ’’ of the Boy Scout 
movement. Everyone should make a point of visiting the Jamboree. 
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GARDENING BOTES 


N our gardens the rain has wrought much havoc—everywhere 

looks rough and uncared-for—weeds abound and are growing 
to phenomenal proportions, but while our fingers itch to use the 
hoe, we know it to be but a useless longing so long as the waters 
continue to descend. 

_ Herbaceous borders wear a bedraggled air—the few remain- 
ing heads of delphinium have had their last efforts damped and 
their beauty spoilt, while the phloxes coming into bloom struggle 
bravely to make a smart show; the haughty hollyhock seems 
almost to apologise for its very existence and carries a decrepit air. 

There is much to be done in the borders directly the weather 
gives us an opportunity. First and foremost comes hoeing, then 
there are many plants such as delphinium, etc., which, having 
finished flowering, should be cut down to make space for their 
successors. It should be remembered to save any seed which 
may be required before taking this step. 


RAMBLER ROsEs are in a depressing condition—just past their 
best, their blooms look faded and melancholy and the petals drop 
carelessly around. As we look at them we feel conscious. within 
ourselves of that same sad feeling produced by the sight of Nature 
in general in the autumn. 


CARNATIONS, always great favourites, have had a real ovation 
this year, as the shows readily prove. Many a garden is still 
ablaze with them. 


Pot CHRYSANTHEMUMS provide scope for our energies. They 
require tying up to stout canes. 

Cuttings of pansies, violas or violets which have not already 
been taken should be attended to without delay—the cuttings 
when taken should be put in boxes in a cold frame. 

Another occupation awaits us in the form of the freesias, 
which need potting for winter blooming. 


SuMMER Fruit, in that part of East Anglia where I have been 
spending the last few weeks, has been fairly plentiful and fetching 
a high price on the markets. Currants have done especially weil, 
and the bushes of red and white are now ready for their summer 
pruning, but black currants should not be touched for a few 
weeks. = 


A very charming old-fashioned ‘iain I had the pleasare of 
visiting a short time ago was especially remarkable for its 
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numerous varieties of honeysuckle and also of spirea. The her- 
baceous borders had each for background a very high old -red- 
brick wall upon which flourished honeysuckles in all shades, and 
the pink spirzzas—dark, light, and medium colourings—growing 
in amongst the other plants, were a sight truly to gladden the 
heart of the least impressionable. Several varieties of cyanothus 
formed pleasing patches of colour in many corners of the garden, 
and very noticeable was a long strip of alstrumerias—both yellow 
and pink—such as I have never before had the luck to see; the 
plants formed a veritable hedge and the blooms were a tremendous 
size 

The great blot upon this otherwise charming garden was the 
gravel paths, of which there were a prodigious number. Weeds! 
weeds! weeds! and of a particularly virulent type: that little 
demon, ‘‘ Ginger,’’ formed a perfect carpet for our feet, and wire- 
grass flourished. Doubtless this was the result of neglect during 
the years of war, when labour was unobtainable. As I passed 
men were struggling valiantly to clean the paths with their hoes, 
but they may struggle to their dying day—never will they get rid 
of these two pests without the assistance of weed-killer. It is the 
one and only remedy. Once get clear of them, and then keep the 
paths clear with the hoe, which will prove an all-sufficient weapon. 
An untidy path will mar the most picturesque garden. 


IN THE VEGETABLE GARDEN the young Brussels sprouts, 
savoys, etc., are revelling in the moisture; any seedlings which 
have not yet been set out should be planted without fail during 
the first week or ten days of August. 

Cabbage seed for spring use should also be sown as soon as 
possible. 

. Those who have been unable through lack of space to get their 
celery in before this are thoroughly satisfied with the damp con- 
ditions. 


OvuTpDooR ToMATOES need constant attention—care should be 
taken to keep the main stem securely tied to a support, while all 
side shoots must be cut back. Occasional feeds of weak liquid 
fertilizer will be found beneficial. 

All things considered, if we do our gardens as they should 
be done by, there will be no necessity for some time to come for 
Satan to employ our energies in his proverbial fashion ! 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES.—June saw us all suffering from a very 
severe attack of drought, but July is living up to its reputation 
of the last few years most successfully, and as I write we are the 
victims of a great “‘ depression ’’ which is battering the crops and 
our spirits. Up toa certain point, of course, the wet weather did 
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much good in filling the ears, but it has now overshot the mark ; 
the corns are everywhere going ‘‘ down,’’ and in many parts of 
our land, should the unsettled conditions continue much longer, 
the results will spell disaster to the harvest. Much damage has 
already been effected in low-lying districts and fen land, celery 
and potatoes proving an easy prey. One remembers with fore- 
boding the flood of 1912, when acres upon acres of water covered 
the ground where harvesters should have been hard at work, and 
as a result of which many a farmer was a ruined man. 

From my window I watch the gathering-in of a_ belated 
‘‘haysel.’’ Large quantities, mostly of meadow-hay, have been 
lying about for weeks : on the smallest hope of a fine day all hands 
have been pressed into service, shaking and turning the sodden 
stuff, but almost invariably it has proved labour in vain; the sky 
has become overcast and the flood-gates opened once more, com- 
pelling the workers to seek shelter and hope for better luck next 
time. However, things have looked brighter during the last two 
or three days, and there is at all events great promise of a ‘‘ second 
crop”’ to cheer the farmer’s melancholy. 

Root crops look very well on the whole. 
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in Canapa. By Captain ANGus Bucuanan, M.C. London : 
John Murray. 


Captain Buchanan has had experiences of wild life which fall to the 
lot of extremely few men even if they are devotees of natural history 
and sport as he is. ‘‘ So great is the far North territory,’’ he writes, 
‘ that there is many a hundred miles on which no white man has yet 
set foot, and even where the white man has been in the far distant 
interior -near to the Barren Lands in many cases the footprints have 
been so few that an old Indian inhabitant of a district could easily 
count those who had passed in a lifetime on his ten fingers.’’ Captain 
Buchanan has travelled nearly eight hundred miles over ice and snow 
by dog-sled, and over a thousand miles by water in a single canoe. 
The life he has led for months at a time may be described as aboriginal. 
In the extremities of his journey, except that he could make fire by the 
aid of matches instead of by more primitive methods, he lived the life 
closely approximating to that which was lived by the inhabitants a 
thousand years ago—probably if one could ascertain the truth, many 
thousands of years. He talks of the extraordinary fascination of the 
life, with all its dangers—frostbite being one of the most constantly 
threatening—and infinite discomforts. As for the fascination of the 
North, we are told that those who have lived in it seek it again and 
again and cannot leave it, even it appears when they have no particular 
object in visiting the territory, whereas the author had a specific 
mission, to obtain specimens of rare birds and generally to make the 
Barren Lands yield their secrets. 

Luck aided him when he set out. Wanting a guide and com- 
panion, as good fortune would have it he accidentally lighted on the 
right assistant, Joe Ryan, river man and lumber-jack. Captain 
Buchanan engaged him without anything approaching to what in civi- 
lised lands is called a ‘‘ character.’’ Joe Ryan said he knew forest and 
stream and was willing to accept the job. Ryan himself admitted that 
it was taking a risk. ‘‘ You don’t know me, I don’t know you, and 
that’s a risk on a big undertaking,’’ was his remark; from which, as 
all went admirably, it will be gathered that he and his employer were 
excellent judges of character. 

The expedition was nearly brought to a close almost before it had 
started. There was a narrow passage through the thickly frozen 
surface, and the two travellers had entered it when they found that the 
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ice was beginning to close the channel and to rasp against the sides 
of their light canoe. They might very easily have been swamped, but 
all was well, and the adventure convinced each that tne other was to be 
depended on in emergencies. 


Some of Captain Buchanan’s pictures of his wild life are graphic. 
Here is one. ‘‘ As evening drew on we could hear, back in the woods 
from different points, the dump-dump-dum! of a drumming Ruffled 
Grouse, quickly uttered, and closely resembling the sound of a motor- 
engine starting. A little later, carried to our ears across the darken- 
ing mask of forest, drifted the soft, musical hoo-hoo-hoo ! of a solitary 
owl. We heard too, then, a few slow, rasping frog-croaks—a creature 
or two venturing to life, though the nights were yet too cold for them. 
Just as I was dropping off to sleep I heard a heavy moose splash ashore, 
having crossed from the opposite river-bank, and pass through the 
willows quite close to our camp.’’ 


Birds nesting, it appears, may be much about as dangerous as big 
yame shooting. Early in the expedition Captain Buchanan espied an 
osprey’s nest some 60 feet above the ground, and had to climb the 
straight dead limb in order to get near it and secure the eggs—if there 
were any. The nest projected above his head and at length he had 
reluctantly to abandon the attempt. He had a similar adventure in 
an attempt to obtain a photograph of the interior of an American 
goshawk’s nest. A preliminary was the felling of two young poplar 
trees in order to make a ladder. The laborious task having been 
accomplished, and the risk of climbing this ladder incurred, for there 
was a probability of the cross-rungs giving way because the wood was 
soft and green, the author had the mortification of finding that some- 
thing had gone wrong with his camera. As in so many other places, 
mosquitoes are an affliction, together with black flies and sand flies, 
but Joe apparently took no notice and Captain Buchanan regarded it as 
all in the day’s work. 


What gold is to the miner the black fox apparently is to the 
collector of pelts, and when Captain Buchanan had got far beyond the 
district where he imagined he would find a white man he came across 
a certain Hans Madson, a Danish-American, married to a half-breed 
Cree woman. Madson was obsessed with the thought of digging out 
dens of priceless black and white fox cubs and was overjoyed to find 
the travellers and to share with them a European meal; for this was 
before the author had got absolutely beyond civilisation and was forced 
to live like the natives. So they progressed to the Barren Lands. 
‘“ To travel, as we did, without an Indian guide to lead exactly over 
the recognised route—which is invariably the quickest the least labour- 
some route, and the outcome of knowledge handed down from one 
generation to another—meant that when no human trace could be found 
on shore, such as an old portage path, when navigating rapids, or 
where friction of feet had slightly whitened a vague line over an exposed 
platform of rock, we simply had to act on blunt individual judgment in 
accomplishing our journey; and blundered on occasions and gave our- 
selves extra labour.’’ Many an Indian expressed great surprise at the 
fact that the two white men were travelling unguided through this 
boundless country. 
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Much of the food on which they lived was of course fish, food 
upon which the foxes lived also, fish or water-fowl, whichever the 
hungry creatures could obtain by skirting the edges of a lake, and the 
two wayfarers had some trouble with bears. Once Captain Buchanan 
had hung a five pound pike on a tree, a not unappetising fish, as it 
had been living in clean cold water; but clawmarks on the trunk next 
morning showed that a bear had walked off with their breakfast. A 
bear was observed one day wading belly-deep in the water on the out- 
side of some reeds, on the prowl for fish, which such animals capture 
by striking in the water ‘‘ in lightning scrap fashion.’’ One pike 
which Captain Buchanan caught had in its stomach intact an adult 
Cedar Waxwing. The bird had probably been fluttering on the surface 
of the water in pursuit of insects when the ravenous pike had seized it. 

The Indians were so attached to the author that they asked him 
to join them on an expedition after Caribou, a sign of friendliness 
which he enormously appreciated, and he has much to say about the 
extraordinary migrations of these creatures. Here is another of his 
pictures, and it may be added that far from accepting the dictum that 
‘the only good Indian is a dead one,’’ Captain Buchanan has the 
highest opinion of those with whom he associated. ‘‘ The picture 
about the fire was striking. A group of fur-clad, gracefully athletic- 
looking Indians standing or squatting near their firearms beneath the 
gloom of dark-boughed spruce forest which night had not yet left; 
feather-flaked snow falling lightly, stippling the air in its sustained, 
unhurried descent, and whitening the hooded heads and shoulders of 
the men; inside the circle leaped the eager flames of the log-fire, 
lightening the underside of the nearest snow-laden spruce boughs, and 
casting a glowing touch of light on the meditative, strong, bronze-dark 
faces of the Redskins.’’ 

So bitter is the cold that shooting, unless you have a specially 
fingered glove and can shoot with it on, will almost certainly result in 
the fingers of the right hands being frozen if you fire more than one or 
two shots in succession. Captain Buchanan has had all the fingers of 
his shooting hand frozen, sometimes down to the second joint, and 
this may result in losing one hand altogether, though if at once it is 
thoroughly chafed with snow, perhaps no mischief is done beyond the 
sharp pain of reviving circulation and, it may be, the loss of skin, which 
goes black and peels off. Nothing is more interesting in the book 
than the account of the sleigh-dogs, who are at the same time, it 
appears, practically wild, reverting to their wolf ancestors, and yet 
extraordinarily intelligent and easy to control by those who know the 
secrets of their management. It is instructive to know what can be 
done in the way of travelling, and here is one item of information. 
‘“ Tt is 230 miles from Fort Du Brochet to Pelican Narrows on the 
map; possibly it is 250 miles, or more, by the trail we followed. We 
had trailed the distance in one straight run in eight days, thereby 
averaging thirty-one miles a day; accomplishing under thirty miles a 
day when the country or weather conditions were distracting, and over 
thirty miles when the trail was favourable. Such steady travelling, 
with formidable loads, is tribute to the endurance of sled-dogs, and to 
Indian skill in keeping, unguided by map or mechanical record, on a 
direct course to a far-off destination.”’ 
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A final chapter deals with the animals and birds which Captain 
Buchanan collected and observed in the course of his journey, and the 
record will appeal forcibly to the naturalist. | What will even more 
delight the unscientific reader is the record of travel in strange lands 
and the curious specimens of humanity to be found there. Captain 
Buchanan is the most agreeable of guides. 


Grim, THE Story oF A Pike. By SvENp FLEuRON. (Gyldendal, 6s. net). 


Mr. Gyldendal, if ‘‘ Mr.’’ be the proper designation, is introducing 
a number of particularly interesting books of all descriptions, including 
novels, to English readers, and this history of a pike is one which will 
appeal strongly to the naturalist and fisherman. It is exceedingly 
improbable that any of Mr. Fleuron’s critics will know a quarter as 
much about the occupants of the sea, of rivers and streams, as he does. 
How many of them, for instance, are aware of the fact that water 
spiders go to the surface for air and come down with it between their 
hind legs? Mr. Fleuron tells us of ‘‘ one boat-bug after another with 
a shining air bubble on its belly to act as a swimming bag, and for oars 
a pair of long legs sticking far out at the sides, darting with long 
spurts through the water.’’ He deals with the occupants of the water 
generally, but of course with Grim in particular, from the time when 
she was so inconspicuous that the keen-eyed heron did not feel sure 
whether she was a fish or a piece of twig, till the passage of many 
years, when she became a terrifying monster, 50 pounds of greed and 
cruelty. 

She did not escape the heron, and had an amazing experience. 
The bird had at first taken her for a drifting piece of reed. ‘‘ Grim 
only once moved her tail. Then she was seized, something hard and 
sharp and strong held her fast, and she passed head foremost down 
into a warm narrow channel. There was a fearful crush of fish in 
the channel. Something behind her was pushing, but the throng in 
front blocked the way: she could get no further.’’ The channel was 
the heron’s throat, and she would have been food for the creature’s 
young, disgorged for their meal, but that a man in a boat over which 
she flew had a gun, and shooting at her compelled her to relinquish 
part of her booty. This was Grim’s first escape, one of many, though 
Mr. Fleuron’s ingenuity does not provide him with much variety in the 
narration of Grim’s adventures. The same thing, in fact, recurs. 
Grim, having feasted on bleak and roach till her appetite was satisfied, 
was nevertheless attracted by a new kind of fish, red and green and 
blue and black, with large glittering beady eyes. She seizes it, and 
finds that it has a curiously sharp spine. She cannot swallow it. It 
begins to bite her in the throat, and the reader will perceive that she 
has taken a bait. She is hauled into the boat, but proved to be under- 
sized, and her captor, after marking her dorsal fin, throws her back 
into the water, a marvellously lucky escape. The same thing happens 
again. She seizes what she takes to be a perch and the mistake lands 
her—though ‘‘ lands ’’ is not the right word—in the well of his boat, 
amongst a number of other fish. This time it was her own agility and 
ingenuity that saved her, for she sprang out of the well over the side 
of the boat. Yet a third time she is caught, though on this occasion 
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she is not taken into the interior of what is described as the ‘‘ great 
water bird ’’—that is the boat. The fisherman leans over the side to 
seize her, loses his balance, falls overboard with a splash and is 
drowned ! 

She takes up her residence in a lake and generally creates havoc. 
An ox going to drink there is seized by the nose and leaves a large 
piece of his snout behind him. A roe-deer is absolutely captured, as is 
a small dog. She has a desperate fight with an otter, which is vividly 
described, and after taxing the skill of an accomplished fisherman bent 
on her capture, falls a victim to a little boy who has improvised a 
fishing rod out of a bean-pole. It is difficult to believe that anyone 
knows more about fish than Mr. Svend Fleuron. 


THe Bapminton Liprary. Cricket. (New Edition). (Longmans: 
10/6 Net. 


The first edition of the Badminton ‘‘ Cricket ’’ was published in 
the early eighties, under the supervision, it may be added, of the 
present writer. The last edition prior to that recently issued was 
published in 1904, and as Mr. P. F. Warner, who is responsible for a 
portion of the new book, truly observes, ‘‘ Much has happened in the 
world of cricket since then.’’ Mr. Warner in his Preface informs 
readers that he has ‘‘ made use of a certain amount of the matter in 
the previous edition,’? and considering by whom that matter was 
written, we think it will certainly be admitted that he could not pos- 
sibly have done better. There are new chapters on Batting, Fielding, 
and the Art of Training Young Cricketers. Those who are sufficiently 
interested may compare these with those which were given in the first 
Edition, and learn what is to be learned in the wav of novelty, if any 
such instruction be obtainable. | The photographs, most admirably 
reproduced, as are all the pictures which come from the famous firm 
of Longmans. do certainly add extraordinary interest to this new 
volume. ‘‘ The Champion,’’ otherwise Dr. W. G. Grace, is veritably 
alive. We can judge precisely where the ball is and what he is going 
to do with it. Here we have Mr. C. B. Frv at the beginning of an off 
drive, Mr. A. C. MacLaren about to launch out, the finish of an off 
drive by Mr. L. C. H. Pallairet, a late cut by Hobbs, four off the leg 
stump by K. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. F. S. Jackson off driving, Hirst in 
the act of delivering the ball, and a host of other famous cricketers 
in characteristic attitudes and performances. It is safe to say that 
nothing better than these photographs have ever commemorated 
““ Gentlemen and Players.’’ A few of the old pictures are retained, 
but the wonderful figure photographs are numerous, and cannot but 
afford the most genuine delight to the enthusiasts who study them and 
dwell on the memories they recall, 


‘ 


A R OUN D 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


BETTING. 

Those who are not acquainted with racing affairs usually entertain 
a totally incorrect idea of betting, which it is not to be denied is a 
predominant element in the sport. Many persons hold the opinion 
that frequenters of racecourses are broadly divided into rooks and 
pigeons, and that the latter are steadily plucked, being cunningly 
induced to yield up their feathers so gradually, however, that they are 
not frightened away before the process of denudation has been com- 
pleted. Plausible reasons may exist for some such impression. 
Backers of horses are no doubt at times constrained to abandon the 
habit which has afforded them mitigated enjoyment because the feathers 
are gone, whilst frequenters of racecourses are aware of the fact that 
year after year the same bookmakers are in their places, unperturbed 
by the desperately heavy expenses which their profession obliges them 
to incur, and only eager to lay the odds to any “‘ client’? from whom 
there is a reasonable likelihood of obtaining the money that may, and 
probably will, be lost. Backers go under, bookmakers are scarcely 
ever known to do so, once established bookmakers that is to say, for 
since the war novices without either capital or experience have tried 
their hands at the game, often with disastrous results, the full force 
of which some of them have averted by the simple expedient of declin- 
ing to pay and disappearing into space. 


THE CHANCES OF THE BACKER. 

I hope nothing I write may tempt anyone to bet, or persuade 
anyone to suppose that it is in the least likely to be remunerative. 
Very much the contrary is the case; because success requires a com- 
bination of qualities, possessors of which are few: experience, judg- 
ment, quickness to grasp what is afoot on the rails and behind them, 
knowledge of men, of horses and of racing, to which must be joined 
at least a fair share of good luck. This last is indispensable. Betting 
—with discretion—by no means signifies inevitable loss. My first 
wager was made on the Chester Cup of 1868, won by Paul Jones, who 
was happily the subject of the wager in question, and I have been 
taking the odds, or occasionally laying them, ever since. I did so last 
week, and if alive and well shall do so next, having throughout the half 
century and more endeavoured to act on common sense principles, and 
of course carefully to avoid such pitfalls as ‘‘ systems ’’ of backing 
horses, which in my experience, if that may be allowed to count for 
anything and it is certainly at least extensive, are as fatal as they are 
unsportsmanlike. 


WINNING AND LOOSING BOOKMAKERS. 


Practically all bookmakers win in the long run, consequently in 
the long run the majority of backers lose, and those who are aware 
for what ridiculous reasons many of these backers risk their money 
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cannot feel the remotest surprise that it is so. There are men who 
guide their investments by the planets, there are others who believe 
that a horse is certain to win because the second letter of his name is 
an ‘‘a.’? Presumably sane men, who can at any rate read and write, 
actually base their speculations upon these and similar reeds; but I 
have spoken of ‘‘ the majority of backers ’’ as being tolerably sure to 


lose; there are others who turn their diligently acquired knowledge to 
good account. Bookmakers have bad races, bad days, and bad meet- 
ings. It is rather interesting at times to know just how the unending 
battle between the opposing forces is progressing, and many layers. 


COMRADE, BY BACHELOR’S DOUBLE—-SOURABAYA. WINNER OF GRAND 
PRIX DE PARIS. 


of odds make no secret of it. Often in reply to the question after a 
race, ‘‘ How did that suit you?’’ a layer will answer by exhibiting his 
book. It is the custom of his clerk as soon as possible after the 
winner’s number has been hoisted to add up the result, the columns 
of losing bets that have been pencilled down, the column, very likely 
longest of all which records winning bets—bets that is lost by the layer 
—and to strike a balance, which you will perceive is several, it may be 
many, hundreds of pounds on the wrong side. 


FAVOURITES. 

Favourites win throughout the season a proportion of something 
like eight races in twenty-one, though it is a curious fact that a far 
greater proportion of these favourites are beaten in ante-post betting: 
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races, those about which backers have had a long time to make up 
their minds, than in events upon which betting only begins when the 
runners are announced. This year the Lincolnshire Handicap, to 
glance at the principal events upon which betting took place weeks or 
months before the decision, was won by Mr. Hatry’s Furious, starting 
at 33 to 1, the favourite having been Sir George Nelson’s Bruff Bridge 
at 5 to 1. The Newbury Spring Cup went to Mrs. A. Cox’s Grand- 
court, 100 to 8, Monteith favourite at 9 to 4. In the City and Sub- 
urban Sir Ernest Paget’s Corn Sack landed a 10 to 1 chance, Mr. J. 
White’s Sir Berkeley in chief demand at 9 to 2. The Victoria Cup at 


POLLY FLINDERS, BY POLYMELUS—PRETTY POLLY. 


Hurst Park was taken by Major E. Clayton’s Paragua at 100 to 8, 
Lord Glanely’s Scatwell favourite at the short odds of 2 to 1. In the 
Chester Cup there was less discrepancy, Mr. Frank Curzon’s Our 
Stephen won at 6 to 1, Mr. Christie’s Good Night favourite at half 
those odds. Coming to the Kempton Park Jubilee we find the winner, 
Sir William Nelson’s Tangiers, standing at 100 to 6, the favourite, 
Mr. A. Lowry’s Ugly Duckling, at 3 to 1. The Derby affords another 
example, Major Giles Loder’s Spion Kop started at the same odds as 
those which had been laid against Tangiers, and there was another 
similarity in the two races, as the favourite, Tetratema, was a 3 to I 
chance. The Ascot Hunt Cup was won by Mr. Reid Walker’s Square 
Measure, backed at 8 to 1, Ugly Duckling favourite at 6 to 1. Never- 
theless at Ascot no fewer than fourteen favourites were successful in 
the twenty-seven races contested during the four afternoons—there 
should have been twenty-eight, but Lord d’Abernon’s Diadem was 
allowed to walk over for the Rous Memorial. 
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A CAUTION. 


That there are rogues on the Turf as elsewhere is indubitable, 
and the incautious recipient of circulars, or student of advertisements, 
who accepts the commission agent at his own valuation is not at all 
unlikely to be robbed. On the other hand I should be strongly inclined 
to question whether any profession includes a larger proportion of 
scrupulously honest men than the profession of bookmaking; and on 
this head I may claim to speak with exceptional knowledge, as it hap- 
pens that for a good many years past I have been officially concerned 
with the adjudication of betting disputes. There are plenty of honest 
bookmakers, and very easily to be found if one goes the right way to 
look for them. No one should bet with a layer of odds to whom he 
has not been recommended by some friend who speaks from personal 
knowledge, and if this practice were adopted we should not hear the 
frequent tales of misguided backers of horses who have not been paid 
what is owing to them. 


GOOD TWO-YEAR-OLDS. 


Since I last wrote much has naturally happened. At the Sandown 
Summer Meeting Mr. Whineray’s Leighton, in the British Dominion 
Two-Year-Old Plate, gave fresh proof of his merit, and another young 
one who distinguished himself at the Newmarket First July Meeting 
was Sir H. Bird’s Monarch, who beat Mr. Watkin Williams’s Syrian 
Prince for the July Stakes, far the oldest of two-year-old races, it 
having been established as long ago as 1786. I do not think Syrian 
Prince was at his best, notwithstanding that he was made favourite at 
11 to 8, while 13 to 8 was laid against Monarch. Syrian Prince looked 
slack and deficient in muscle. Monarch again distinguished himself in 
the Chesterfield Stakes at the Second July Meeting by running Sir 
James Buchanan’s Alan Breck to a length. Alan Breck did not do as 
well as I had anticipated he would, or else Monarch did better: I had 
been under the impression that there was certainly more than a length 
between them. It was through Monarch that it had seemed an easy 
matter to gauge the relative capacity of Alan Breck and Mr. E. Ken- 
nedy’s Milesius. In the Chesterfield Stakes the two were meeting at 
even weights, with the result just mentioned, a length; at Ascot Milesius 
had beaten Monarch two lengths and a neck, and furthermore, it had 
seemed to me that Milesius won with considerably more ease than that 
which marked the victory of Alan Breck. 


THE FAILURE OF MILESIUS. 


In the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes at Sandown, however, 
odds being laid on Milesius, apparently with excellent reason, he must 
be said to have run very badly; for not only was he beaten by Major 
Giles Loder’s Polly Flinders, a daughter of Polymelus and that won- 
derful mare Pretty Polly, but he also finished three lengths behind Lord 
Astor’s Oubliette, a daughter of Valens and Popingoal, who on the 
occasion of her first appearance, the only time she had run, was three 
lengths behind Mr. Walter Raphael’s La Voiture, who had been thrice 
beaten in six attempts. Polly Flinders had been no nearer than fifth 
to Milesius in his Ascot race, though it is to be noted that there the 
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two were meeting at weight for sex, there being no penalties or allow- 
ances in the Coventry Stakes, whereas at Sandown, in addition to sex, 
Milesius was giving 12 lb. The colt’s trainer, Mr. Cottrill, confidently 
expected that his charge would win with all the disadvantages of weight, 
though it may be admitted that there was no definite line between colt 
and filly. The consequence of the race was at any rate to show that 
Milesius was not the altogether exceptional animal his friends had 
suppesed him to be. So at least it seems, for of course it may pre- 
sently appear that for some as yet unknown reason he was not seen 
in his true colours. It is certain, however, that he was believed to be 
absolutely at his best as he cantered to the post at Sandown. It is 
understood that between Milesius and Leighton there is little or nothing 
to choose. It perhaps need hardly be added that the 12 1b. which 
Milesius was giving to Polly Flinders would obliterate the five lengths 
between them at the finish of the National Breeders’ Produce Stakes; 
still, the colt came very far indeed short of what had been anticipated, 
and unfortunately he has no engagement until the Gimcrack Stakes at 
the York Meeting in September. 


THE LEADING THREE-YEAR-OLDS. 


As regards the three-year-olds, neither Spion Kop nor Comrade, 
winners of the Derby and Grand Prix, have been seen since | wrote 
last, nor is the reappearance of either of them impending. The Dull- — 
ingham Plate at the Newmarket Second July Meeting was of: very 
particular interest, however, as Mr. A. R. Cox’s Manilardo, and Lord 
Wyfold’s three-year-old Black Gauntlet, who had made a reputation for 
himself at Ascot, were found in opposition, with a third runner in Lord 
Jersey’s Arion, who did so well last season, and indeed this year won a 
race at the Epsom Summer Meeting. It was thought that if Black 
Gauntlet could beat Manilardo evidence would be afforded that he had a 
leading chance for the Leger. He did not win, but, the two runniag 
at weight for age, was beaten half a length, and argument is rife as to 
how this may be accepted as bearing upon his Doncaster prospects ? 
My own idea is that the Dullingham Plate is very far indeed from 
rendering him a negligible quantity. Probably Lord Astor’s Buchan, 
who won the Eclipse Stakes in decisive fashion, is not very much 
superior to Manilardo. It was understood that there was little between 
them last season, and though Manilardo made a curious lapse in the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes, where his performance was too bad to be 
true, he had won the Coronation Cup on a course which did not suit him 
and on ground which was altogether against him. At Kempton Park 
in the Jubilee Manilardo, giving Tangiers 8 lb., had run Sir William 
Nelson’s colt to a length. That would make him some 3 or 4 lb. the 
better of the two, though it may be admitted that this was not 
altogether confirmed by the Coronation Cup, as there Tangiers was 
giving 10 lb. and ran Manilardo to a length, which would make Tan- 
giers 3 or 4 lb. the better. 


BUCHAN AS A GUIDE. 


I have the strongest impression that the result of the Ascot Gold 
Cup was wrong, and that Buchan, disqualified after beating Tangiers 
a neck, would beat him again if the race could be repeated. I am’ 
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convinced that Buchan’s cross did not affect the result, though the 
Rules of Racing left the Stewards no option. At Sandown in the 
Eclipse Stakes Buchan gave Sir Edward Hulton’s Silvern 4 lb. more 
than weight for age and beat him a length and a half, with Mr. Walter 
Raphael’s Allenby, meeting Buchan at 1 lb. less than weight for age, 
beaten three lengths and a half. If my estimate of Buchan and Mani- 
lardo be approximately correct Mr. Cox’s colt would have beaten 
Silvern and Allenby in the Eclipse Stakes, and in fact—for Allenby was 


BUCHAN, WINNER OF THE ECLIPSE STAKES. 


giving Silvern 3 lb. at Sandown—between the two who followed 
Buchan home and Black Gauntlet there cannot be a vast deal to choose. 
What has to be ascertained is how these three-year-olds stand in relation 
to Lord Derby’s Archaic, Major Loder’s Spion Kop, and perhaps Sir 
H. Cunliffe Owen’s Orpheus should be included, all of whom can meet 
in the Leger. Major Dermot McCalmont’s Tetratema, who was badly 
beaten in the Eclipse Stakes, obviously because the easy mile and a 
quarter was too far for him, can hardly be regarded as a danger over 
the mile and three-quarters on the Doncaster Town Moor. There will 
be another opportunity of eset this matter in the next number of 
the Magazine. 
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THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 


Pitiful plaints are being raised by those interested in the Olympic 
Games at the general lack of ary sort of interest in them and as a 
consequence lack of the necessary funds. Only some £10,000 are 
wanted, and if the Games appealed to British athletes and their friends 
this would have been speedily forthcoming. The truth is that the large 
majority of people in this country heartily hoped that they had heard 
the last of the Games when they had to be abandoned at Berlin in 1914. 
The King, however, who it may be assumed was not acquainted with 
the general feeling, was induced to subscribe £100, and any move made 
by His Majesty evokes the most respectful consideration. The one 
thing in which the games were successful was in the stirring up of 
bitterness and ill feeling, and it is only that £100 subscription that is 
keeping the effort alive. Competitors are going into the matter in a 
half-hearted style which must almost inevitably result in defeat. For 
the last few years we have not been preparing for athletic competitions, 
and are not ready to undertake them. One can only regret that the 
attempt at revival has been made. 


ALAN BRECK, BY SUNSTAR—JOIE DE VIVRE. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


SIX CYLINDER PROGRESS. 


Motoring veterans who can remember the cars of some twenty 
years ago are conscious of the wonderful progress in design exemplified 
in present-day models. This is strikingly notable in the case of six- 
cylinder cars. The photograph on this page, for instance, shows the 
chassis of the standard six-cylinder Napier car of 1903, together with 
that of the post-war six-cylinder model of the same make. Apart from 
the great advance in engine design evident in the 1920 machine, one 
may observe many other developments which make for the comfort of 
the present-day motorist. Chain drive, with its many objections in a 
touring carriage, is now replaced by silent shaft and gearing trans- 
mission, the wheel-base is longer, of greater stability and better sprung , 


(b) The post-war 6-cylinder Napier. 


PROGRESS IN SIX-CYLINDER DESIGN. 
A REMARKABLE COMPARISON. 
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and the steering column and wheel are designed on much better lines. 
Heavy artillery wheels are replaced by smaller and lighter wire ones, 
while magneto ignition, with dynamo lighting and electrical engine 
starting add to the general desirability of things. In the post-war 
Napier the matter of weight reduction has been very successfully 
tackled, and this firm’s new six-cylinder is among the lightest !arge 
cars on the road. Power in proportion to weight has, of course, been 
vastly increased in modern machines of this kind. 

On the question of car weights, it is interesting to observe a general 
tendency towards lighter vehicles. Undoubtedly metallurgists and car 
designers have learnt much by the war, and the sum total of their 
experience should make a big advance in this direction possible before 
long. It is not only as regards body work that cars might be lightened ; 
the elimination of superfluous weight in the chassis is even more im- 
portant. As evidence of what may be looked for in this direction, one 
might mention a projected new car whose specification aroused wide 
interest among engineers. It was proposed to put into this a 10 h.p. 
five-cylinder radial engine of aeroplane design. Reduction of weight 
throughout the chassis and its details was planned to a remarkable 
degree. It was announced that with a three-seater clover-leaf body the 
car would not weigh more than 10 cwts. This particular design was, 
of course, revolutionary, and I cannot say whether its originators 
intend to go ahead with their scheme, but probably weight reduction 
will soon be effected to a large extent on the better class touring cars 
of orthodox design. One may recall the ponderous bicycles of the early 
cycling days. Scientific weight reduction in the pedal-propelled 
machine saved many a dilated heart, and if the principle could be 
applied to the same extent in the automobile, car owners would effect 
a reduction in their motoring expenses almost as gratifying from cardiac 
considerations. 


TWO CAR SHOWS THIS YEAR. 


The Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders has now defi- 
nitely decided to hold two exhibitions of pleasure cars in London in 
November next. These will run concurrently at Olympia, Kensington, 
and the White City, Shepherds Bush. The motor industry, whatever 
justification there may be for anticipating a slump later on, is now in a 
very flourishing condition, and it is satisfactory to know that the 
demand for space has fully justified the optimism of the S.M.M.T. in 
embarking upon this double venture. Even before the war, Olympia 
had become too small to accommodate all the exhibitors who wished to 
display their wares, and the extra Show at the White City should be 
fully justified by additional business and comfort to visitors. I am 
glad to learn that the Society is not making any drastic division of the 
exhibits at each Show, and I feel sure that in proportioning the exhibits 
of cars, components, accessories and tyres at the White City on much 
the same lines as at Olympia they are taking the most desirable course. 
In both Shows the exhibits will be thoroughly international, the only 
goods barred, I understand, being those of German and Austrian make. 
The exhibitors’ positions will be selected in either show according to 
ballot. At the White City several of the halls used for the pre-war 
international exhibitions will be adapted for the Motor Show, the tota! 
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space available being about the same as at Olympia. A very important 
point that I am glad to see the S.M.M.T. has devoted attention to is 
the provision of special means of transport between Olympia and the 
White City. The provision of private motor ’buses or other vehicles 
to convey visitors between the two exhibitions will doubtless be much 
appreciated, and should contribute considerably to the success of each. 
Both Shows will be opened to the public on Thursday, November 4th. 
The annual Motor Cycle Show will be held at Olympia from Monday, 
November 29th, to Saturday, December 4th, inclusive. 


MOTORCYCLE MATTERS 


LESSONS OF THE 1920 T.T. 


The Tourist Trophy Races have probably done more than any 
other competition to assist the development of the motor cycle and 
render it a safe and pleasurable vehicle for the ordinary rider. Every 
race since the event was inaugurated in 1907 has conveyed its lessons 
to the motor cycle industry, and although these have perhaps not all 
been acted upon as they might, the T.T. has contributed vastly to motor 
cycle evolution. The first post-war races held in the Isle of Man in 
June and reported in these pages last month were prolific in evidence 
of things still to be done. :; 

Perhaps I may not be thought too paradoxical if | commence a 
brief retrospect by looking ahead. This year the trade’s difficulties in 
recovering from the war period limited the entries to thirty-two in the 
Junior Race and twenty-nine in the Senior. Next year, I feel con- 
vinced, there will be a very much larger field, and I should not be at all 
surprised to see a hundred starters in each race. This prospect brings 
one immediately up against the most vital problem the organisers have 
to consider, the safety of the competitors and spectators. It behoves 
the Auto-Cycle Union to consider very seriously between now and next 
Spring whether the present Isle of Man course will permit of such a 
number of machines hurtling around it at as high or higher speeds 
than were attained this year. One does not wish to be an alarmist, but 
undoubtedly a modern T.T. does involve big personal risks. Compared 
with those of this year, the next T.T. may present far graver problems. 
I am quite sure the A.C.U. are as anxious as anyone that the safety of 
all concerned shall be preserved so far as is possible, and no doubt the 
increased risks of a larger entry in 1921 will be duly considered by the 
Union’s competition experts. 

Among the lessons of this year’s Junior Race are those to be 
drawn from the performances of the A.J.S. machines. In a particu- 
larly sporting manner Messrs. Stevens designed a 2? h.p. engine speci- 
ally for the race, and I suppose no more efficient engine of that power 
has ever been put on the road. In ti.e early stages of the race the 
tremendous capabilities of the new A.J.S. were amply proved by the 
great speeds they registered. Yet, of six entries not one machine of 
this design finished intact. Actual engine troubles were remarkably 
few, and those the A.J.S. did suffer were owing to failures of metal 
under strains imposed by the ultra efficiency of the power unit. The 
rectification of these weaknesses is, of course, a matter for metallur- 
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gical science, and is rather a tribute to the engine design than other- 
wise. Transmission failures were the chief trouble with the A.J.S. 
machines, and it will be remembered that it was a gearbox mishap that 
was responsible for the sensational finish of the Junior winner, Cyril 
Williams, who pushed his broken-down A.J.S. three miles to the finish- 
ing line. 

. The average speed of the Senior winner, T. C. de la Hay, whose 
34 h.p. Sunbeam recorded 51.79 m.p.h. over the 226} mile course, and 
the record laps of G. Dance on another Sunbeam, incline one to ask 
whether the senior engine capacity should not be reduced for next year. 


” 


TWO ‘‘ MORGANS IN THE ISLE OF MAN. THE CYCLE CAR GAVE T.T. 
OFFICIALS GOOD SERVICE IN THEIR DUTIES ABOUT THE COURSE. 


This would at once provide a larger margin of safety, but it would 
undermine much of the sporting and useful elements of the race. It 
has been ,suggested, for instance, that the Senior machines in 1921 
should be limited to 350 c.c. capacity. But this would practically 
eliminate motor cycles suitable for sidecar work, a surely regrettable 
thing considering the wide popularity of the sidecar outfit and how it 
has benefited by past T.T.’s. 

One cannot but admire the extraordinary successes put up by the 
small two-stroke machines in the Junior Race. The Levis, in particu- 
lar, did extremely well, and came within a short distance of triumphing 
over machines in the 350 c.c. class. As it was R. O. Clark’s machine 
of this make carried off the Motor Cycle Lightweight Cup for machines 
limited to 250 c.c., and the Levis was the only make of which every 
representative finished where more than one was entered. The Ivy 
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and New Comet two-strokes, each represented by a solitary machine, 
both completed the course. In the aggregate the two-strokes put up a 
more brilliant performance than the four-strokes, but one has to bear 
in mind that at present the former type of machine is generally con- 
fined in practical use to lightweight solo mounts. 


T. C. DE LA HAY, AFTER WINNING THE SENIOR T.T., 1920. 


Other meritorious performances were those of the 2? h.p. Black- 
burnes in obtaining second and third places with practically standard 
machines. The fact that one can buy a machine which is practically 
the same as one that has scored in the T.T. exercises a fascination over 
many enthusiasts, although this does not at all detract from the accom- 
plishments of those who prepared special machines for the race. 
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A DAY ON THE RIVER 


HERE is hardly any recreation 
more enjoyable; but if it means 

a tedious journey on foot or 
otherwise, at each end of the day, the 
glamour is lost. The DOUGLAS 
Sidecar Outfit, that reliable servant of 
many, will carry you to the boathouse 
in double quick time. You will spend 
many pleasant hours’ on the placid 
surface of some favourite waterway, 


and you will find your DOUGLAS 


waiting faithfully for that easy jaunt 

home which forms a crowning delight 

to a restful day. Place your reliance 
in the reliable DOUGLAS 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 


KINGSWOOD :: BRISTOL 
39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1 
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Many other impressions are left with one in thinking over those 
two wonderful days in the Isle of Man. Space does not permit their 
further consideration here, but I trust that no reader of these pages 
now harbours any doubt of the practical usefulness of this great sport- 
ing event. 


A.C.U, DECISION. 


As this number goes to press I am informed by the Auto-Cycle 
Union that after careful consideration of all the lessons to be learnt 
from this year’s motor cycle Tourist Trophy Races, not only as regards 
the ‘‘ improvement of the breed,’’ but also the question of safety and 
the debatable point as to whether a machine should be obliged to finish 
under its own power, the Union’s Competitions Committee has unani- 
mously recommended that a Junior and Senior T.T. Race be held in 
the early summer of 1921 over the same course and under the same 
conditions as this year. The total number of motor cycles that will be 


accepted for next year’s races will be limited to one hundred in each 
of the two races, and applications for entry may be made forthwith 
to the Secretary, Auto-Cycle Union, 83, Pall Mall, London, S.W.r. 
It is proposed that in the Junior Race there shall again be a class for 
250 c.c. machines, as proved so successful last June. 


SUMMING UP THE 


11°9 BEAN 


Extract from ‘* Country Life”’ June 
26th, 1920. 


‘* To generalise our impressions of 
the Bean, we have no hesitation in 
describing it as the very best 
value for money proposition that 
we have yet sampled, The car 
is not expensive; it is replete 
with every modern refinement in 
the way of full electric equipment, 
including horn, etc.; it has many 


MANUFACTURED BY A. Harper, Sons & Bean, LTp. 
orks: DupLEy, TIPTON AND SMETHWICK 
SALES ORGANISATION 


BRITISH: MOTOR:TRADING 


CORPORATION 
DEPOTS—Lonpon,—20, 21 & 22 Kine St., St. JAMES’s, 
S.W.1; MANCHESTER,—230 Deansgate; BIRMINGHAM,— 
Coventry Kd., Yardley; (Sole Distributor for the Coun- 
ties of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, 
and Shropshire: P. J. Evans, 83-91 John Bright Street, 
Birmingbam); Lreeps,—+ Duncan St.; NEWCASTLE-ON- 
Tyne.—St. Thomas St.; Giascow.—British Motor 
Buildings (formerly Zoo), New City Rd.; wherecomplete 
Specifications, Catalogues, and List of Agents can be 
obtained. Paris,—39 Rue de la Chaussee d‘Antin. 
Heap OrriceE—50 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1 

Telegrams: ‘“Brimotrade, Charles, London.” 
Telephone: Gerrard 8800, 


attractive little details, and we 
would conclude by repeating that 
the car as a whole is emphatically 
built on the robust side. . .. that 
many of the new cars that may 
be regarded as competitors of 
the Bean will be out of running 
condition long before a Bean of 
the same age has shown any 
material signs of wear.” 
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St. James's 21 


Useto iw ROYAL STABLES 
By HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, ANB 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


front rank in a day 


Loose Boxes 


Prices on 
Application. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, eto. 


J. T. HOBSON & CO., 


MAKBRS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS. STABLES, 
POULTRY HOusES, &c. 


Estimates Free. Works 6 Acres. 


70 Years. 


_ that jumped to the 


MONTHLY 


Conourst records, describes and 
explains all the great achievements 
of modern Science, Invention and Industry. 
It takes its readers ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 
and shows them “how it is done.” 
CONQUEST is a magazine for the men 
and women who want to be well-informed 
and to be able to take an intelligent in- 
terest in the triumphs of human endeavour. 


Every page as interesting as the most fascinating 
romance. A host of photographic and other 
illustrations the contents still more 
attractive and clear, 


The Most Readable Magazine. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE 
Subscription rate 15/- per annum, post free. 


‘* CONQUEST” Offices: 
12-13 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


Bints 
and 


TABLE 


WATE RS. 


R.M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


Let Us Help You to 
Improve Their Condition 


Our advice is free. 
Our Manures are Guaranteed 
to give satisfaction or money 
is returned. 
It is only the practical experience 
Write gained during the past 30 years that 
t enables us to give this 
GUARANTEE. 
J. Lytle, Write us fully. 
F.R,H S. We welcome every enquiry. 


GARDEN SUPPLIES, LTD., 


(Boundary Chemical C 


Cranmer Street, LIVERPOOL. 


ROW 


RE-STRINGING. 


Only first quality English gut used, Cost according 

to work required. Post racket for free estimate, or, 

if matter is urgent, please give definite order and 
price will be advised by return. 


Returned within 2 days. 


“PERFECTION” BALLS. 
Send 12s. 9d, for sample } doz.—post free. 
T. CARPENTER, 


69 Morecambe Street, London, §.E. 17. 
Established 1899. 


DON'T; 


Just 


N 
THE Evinrude Detachable Motor immediately 
converts your own or hired rowboat into a 
speedy and reliable Motor Boat. ‘‘Evinruding” is 
a topping sport at fractional cost. You can carry 
an Evinrude Motor with you and it needs no skilled 
attention to run.: es 
____Write for Catalogue H with full particulars. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR C? ENGI 


(MANAGER, AW.BRADBURY.) 


1O7 WATERLOO RD,LONDON.SEI. 


CONQUEST 
Tas 
You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by bits 
treats ‘property, uses according Led 
nn the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 
[31 HAYMARKET LONDC ONDON os.w. | 
PORTABLE LOOSE BOXES 
Established BEDFORD. 
YOUR 
PLAY NG 
| 
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rr | Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Rare Sporting Books Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 2s. 0d.: 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909. 
2i/-; Kennel Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; 
Sketches in the Hunting Field by A. E. T. Watson, illustrated, 
1880, 10/6; Driving for Pleasure. by F. T, Underhill, profusely 
illustrated, 1896. 30/-; Flowers of the Hunt by Finch Mason; illus- 
trated, Ist. Edition 1889, 25/-; Fair Diana by Wanderer illustrated 
by G. Bowers. Ist. Edition 25/-; Across Country by Wanderer, 
illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; A Loose Rein by 
Wanderer, illustrated by G. Bowers, Ist. Edition 25/-; Life- 
Histories of African Game Animals by T. Rooseveldt & E. Heller; 
profusely illustrated, 2 vols. 1915, 30/-; History fthe British Turf 
by J. C. Whyte 2 vols. Calf. 1840. 30/-; Hillingdon Hall by 
Surtees with 12 hand-coloured illustrations, N.D. 21/-; Riding 
Recollections and Turf Stories by H. Custance, illustrated 
1894, 15/-; Badminton \ agazine vols.1 to 20 bound 21 to 
29 parts, 29 vols. £6 6s. Od.; Srutees’ Sporting Novels, viz. 
Handley Cross, Sponges Sporting Tour, Ask Mamma, Plain or 
Ringlets. Hawbuck Grange, Mr. Romfords Hounds, coloured 
plates by John Leech. 6 vols. £5 10s. 0d.; The Cream of 
Leiceste shire by Capt. Pennell Elmhurst, coloured plates. 
1883, 25/-- WANTED. Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 
29 vols. £25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
14-16 John Rright Street Birmingham. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Trmmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. Publishers: 
BapmMinTon Lisrary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


WANTED.—Copies of the Badminton Magazine for May 1918, 
and January, 1919. Apply 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2 


MEMORIAL TABLETS, Rolls of Honour, Challenge Shie!ds and 
Trophies of artistic design and finest craftsmanship are made 
by F. OSBORNE & Co, Ltd., 27 EA TCASTLE ST,, 
OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1., Artists and Metal Craftsmen. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


Full particulars from— 
ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 
Estate Agents, 
SHOOTINGS 74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 


FISHINGS JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow,” 


Martin for Results 


DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure-, 
6d. for « Prints or Postcard- 1d. Cameras bought or exchanged 


BADMINTON. 


Large Hall, two courts, available from November. 


Apply: — 
BATHS SUPERINTENDENT, 
181 Marylebone Road, N.W. 1. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 
never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 
reserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph. 


August Competition. 


Please write clearly. 
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MILLIONS of BLADES WASTED. ANN UALLY- DON'T 
WASTE YOURS 


MAKES ONE BLADE LAS THREE MONTHS 
OF Cutlers, Stores etc., or Post Free ROYAL STROPPER CO. 56 Kingsway, London. wee 


aN 
| 


—and the shave? Just wonderful! A _ few 


quick strokes and it’s done. No “pulling,” no 


“scraping,” and no soreness. Skin feels smooth 


as velvet afterwards, and so clean. Truly, the 
keen self-adjusted ““CLEMAK” makes shaving 
a veritable delight. 


Ask your Dealer to show 
you either or both these 
CLEMAK Outfits. & 


COMBINATION OUTFIT STANDARD SET 


containing Patent | comprising 
Automatic Strop- | CLEMAK Safety 
ping Machine, | Razor, Stropping 
Superior Velvet Handle,and Seven 
Hide Strop with CLEMAK | Blades. 
and Seven specially selected | 
Blades. | 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., 
56, KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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| The 
PILGRIM’S GUIDE 
to the 


YPRES SALIENT 


ISSUED BY “TALBOT HOUSE" 
NOW READY 3/6 Net. 


q, “The Pilgrim’s Guide to the Ypres Salient’’, written 
throughout by ex-service men from actual experience, pro- 
vides a thorough and accurate Guide to, and an artistic 
Souvenir of, the Battlefields and Cemeteries of the Ypres 
Salient. It is intended primarily for those whose visit to 
Flanders will be in the nature of a Pilgrimage. 


Detailed information concerning Travelling Facilities, Car 
conveyance, Hotels, Tours, etc., etc. A complete guide to 
each individual Cemetery. 


CG. Large two-colour map, exceptionally clear, and devoid of 
unnecessary detail. Plans of Ypres and Poperinghe. Eight 
illustrations in line. 


a. Contributions by LAURENCE BINYON, BOYD CABLE, 
‘*SAPPER,”’ and many others. 


Handsomely Produced - Accurately Written - Souvenir and Guide in one. 


Indispensable for all intending Pilgrims to the 
Salient, and for all who have memories of Ypres. 


Copies can be obtained from 


THE PUBLISHER, 9 KING STREET 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C.2 


Price 3/6, or post free 3/10 - : - Prospectus gratis 
OR FROM ANY BOOKSELLER. 


The day goes well for 
Britain while the little 
legions flourish, 


Nurture the children with 
Cocoa that in the days 
of youth may be laid a firm 
foundation for years of strong 
There is no more healthful 
beverage than Cocoa 
BREAKFAST. MAY for old and young alike. 
COCOA But for building bone, 
3.s.FRy SONS brawn and brain it is a vital 
SEISTOL & | necessity in childhood. 


The children & Fry Cocoa- 
they are the Nation's Bodyguard 


Neat: 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, LTD., 9 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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